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FOREWORD 

These addresses, articles and editorials were written when 
the issue was purely on the merits of the League to Enforce 
Peace plan for a League of Nations, and of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations as signed by President Wilson in 
Paris and by him submitted to the Senate. I have nothing 
to recall in what is said in them. But the present issue over 
the League is very different from that when these papers 
were written, and is made so by the very unfortunate atti- 
tude of President Wilson in refusing to allow the United 
States to join the League of Nations because the Senate 
would not consent to Article X as he had drafted it and put 
it into the Covenant. 

It is conceded that the other members of the League would 
have accepted us as a member with the modification of Article 
X insisted on by a sufficient number of senators to prevent 
ratification. The Democratic party and its platform adopt 
completely Mr. Wilson's position and, if Governor Cox is 
elected, the League will be defeated and a deadlock ensue just 
as before. 

Two-thirds of the Republican senators have already voted 
for the League with reservations and enough Democrats 
have expressed themselves in the Senate and elsewhere on 
this matter to ensure a ratification of the League with the 
Republican reservations if Mr. Harding is elected and sub- 
mits the German Treaty to the Senate. The doubt on this 
point is whether Mr. Harding will do so, arising from his 
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failure to say, in his letter of acceptance, that he will do so. 
My own belief is that, as Mr. Harding has already twice 
voted for the League with reservations, and will find that a 
Democratic minority will prevent his putting through a 
separate treaty with Germany^ he will conclude that the only 
satisfactory solution is a ratijfication of the League Covenant 
with reservations. 

For these reasons — though had I been a senator I would 
have voted for the League Covenant just as submitted and 
also for it with the reservations — I shall vote for Mr. 
Harding. 

William Howard Taft. 

Pointe au Pic, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, 
July 23, 1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Here in the United States the main attack on both the 
preliminary project and the perfected Covenant of the 
League of Nations was on the ground that the League 
would operate as an interference with our sovereignty and 
with the Monroe Doctrine, that it involved abandonment of 
our traditional policy against entangling alliances, and that 
the country lacked the power, under its Constitution, to 
enter into such a treaty. These objections are fully met 
by Mr. Taft in the speeches and articles embraced in this 
volume. Sovereignty is shown to be just so much liberty 
of action on the part of States as is consistent with their 
obligation, under international law and morality, to permit 
of the exercise of equal sovereignty or liberty of action by 
their sister States. The League Covenant secures all States 
in their exercise of this sovereignty free from oppression 
by other States, and he who wants more is really seeking 
the license selfishly to disregard these obligations — to 
reject, for example, the just judgments of a properly con- 
stituted tribunal — which is the German conception of 
sovereignty. 

The Monroe Doctrine is shown to be strengthened, not 
impaired, by the Covenant. In its original form the 
doctrine opposed future colonization on the American conti- 
nents by European governments and all interference by 
Europe with the free governments of America. Later on, 
the United States, under the Polk and under the Taft admin- 
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istrations, voiced its opposition to the transfer of American 
territory by sale to any European or Asiatic government. 
The original doctrine is strengthened by the League 
Covenant in that it is, for the first time, specifically recog- 
nized by the nations, and is extended to the world by the 
provisions of Article X, which preserves " against external 
aggression, the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of all members of the League." Certainly we are not 
authorized by that, nor, in fact, by any other article of the 
Covenant, to acquire territory in Europe by conquest or 
purchase, and similarly European countries are not author- 
ized by the Covenant to do it in this hemisphere. 

The attitude both of Secretary Seward and of President 
Roosevelt is cited to the effect that the Monroe Doctrine 
does not forbid non- American Powers from justly disciplin- 
ing American countries provided the action does not extend 
to the point of interfering with the latter's independence and 
territorial integrity. Similarly the guaranties of territorial 
integrity and political independence under Article X of the 
Paris Covenant will not come into operation until the char- 
acter of a war, otherwise legally begun, discloses itself as 
aggressive in this respect. Neither are wars of independ- 
ence within the legal purview of the League though it will 
naturally take notice of them and invite friendly settlement. 

The sale of American territory to non-American Powers 
is not specifically forbidden by the League Covenant; but 
the motive for such attempted action is lessened by the very 
existence of the League. When the Monroe Doctrine is 
to be enforced in the western hemisphere, it is natural to 
expect that a strong American State, close to the seat of 
trouble, will be selected to execute the mandate of the 
League. Similar reason would control the action of the 
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being called upon to fire a shot or sacrifice the life of a single 
soldier in its defence. Accordingly there will be less likeli- 
hood of our being called upon to go to war than if we 
declined the commitments of the League with a view to 
avoiding war. While the United States, in entering the 
League, will assume new responsibilities, it will not assume 
new burdens. The League will prove to be a source of 
economy rather than of new expense to us; for it should 
not only enable us to escape the crushing expense of actual 
warfare, but, in course of time, should likewise relieve us of 
part of the present burden of armaments. 

So much from the standpoint of self-interest. But, 
irrespective of self-interest, the United States, having become 
a powerful nation in point of numbers, talent and resources, 
has a duty to perform in this respect to her sister nations. 
Modern ingenuity has so multiplied the destructiveness of 
war that the very preservation of the race is dependent on 
adequate organization to suppress war. Such organization 
cannot come about without the participation of the United 
States. Unless we join, other important countries will 
remain out and we will witness the world divided once more 
in hostile groups. Without a League of Nations, the many 
new States which have come into being, lacking experience 
and the self-restraint which makes successful self-govern- 
ment possible, will not only be unable to maintain their 
independence but will be a source of danger to the general 
peace, by reason of quarrels among themselves and quarrels 
with the States of which they were formerly a part ; for, on 
the one hand, racial animosity and the memory of the 
tyranny formerly practiced against them " will prompt them 
to be impatient and headstrong" in dealing with their 
former masters, while, on the other hand, the latter will 
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harbor resentment against States whose independent exist- 
ence will remind them of their own " deserved humiliation." 
Our experience in Cuba indicates what we may expect of 
them. After three years of existence as an independent 
republic, Cuba indulged in a revolution. " Mr. Roosevelt 
sent me down there to stop it and launch the Republic once 
more. Well, I could not stop it except by sending for the 
army and navy of the United States. That step had a 
wholesome, conciliatory, quieting effect. We were not 
called upon to fight. We took over the island and held it 
for two years. We passed a lot of good statutes, among 
them an election law, held a fair election under it and then 
turned over the government to those elected. We had 
launched her once more. If she ever requires it we will 
do the same thing over again and launch her again, and then 
again, until she gets strong enough — I hope she is now — 
to stand alone/' 

This unpretentious and good-natured recital of the accom- 
plishment of a task which for another might have proved 
difficult indeed — and lengthy, if not bloody — shows, 
more clearly than any abstract dissertation possibly could, 
exactly the patience and fatherly concern which Mr. Taft 
feels will be required of us in starting the new nations of 
Europe safely on their way. 

Our own sacrifices and the more awful sacrifices of our 
allies, who were fighting our battle long before we awoke 
to the fact, were made in order to suppress militarism, to 
safeguard democracy and to make peace more lasting. 

It was the United States, acting through its President, 
that pointed the way to a league of nations. The hope of 
it gave new courage to the armies of our allies and to the 
people that suffered toil and hardship at home; it helped 
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nerve the arm of our own boys and encouraged the masses 
in the enemy country to revolt against their leaders. Shall 
we now disappoint their hope? Prove traitor to our pro- 
fessions? Tell the maimed and the mothers of the dead, 
at home and abroad, that we did not mean what we said? 
Suffer conditions to grow up which will make similar — 
nay, far graver — sacrifices necessary in the future ? "I 
say that the men who advocate our staying out of the 
League by reason of a policy against entangling alliances 
laid down by Washington for a small nation struggling for 
existence, whereas today we are one of the most powerful 
nations in the world — I say deliberately that these men 
are little Americans and belittle the United States and its 
people." Now is the time to set up the international organ- 
ization which for generations thinking men have sought; 
now, while the dreadful character of war has so impressed 
itself on nations that they are willing to make the concessions 
called for. 

Should we not, then, say to the nations of Europe : ** We 
realize that the sea no longer separates us but is become a 
bond of union. We know that if war comes to you, our 
neighbor, it is apt to come to us, and we are ready to stand 
with you in order to suppress this scourge of nations. For 
love of our brother we will do our share as men and women 
conscious of the responsibility to help along mankind, a 
responsibility which God has given this nation in giving it 
great power." 

Led, by experience in furthering new measures, to expect 
violent attack on the proposed League from the side of the 
Federal Constitution, Mr. Taft took early occasion to deal 
with that important question. His full and satisfactory 
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States." That is one thing. It is the Congress which, 
observing the requirements of the treaty, takes supplemen- 
tary action. That is quite another thing. 

A treaty calling for a declaration of war under certain 
conditions can no more be carried out without action on the 
part of Congress than a treaty calling for the payment of 
money; because in Congress alone resides the power to 
declare war just as in Congress alone resides the power to 
make appropriations of money from the Treasury. The 
requirements of the Constitution are fulfilled only by this 
double action. But that fact cannot be interpreted as limit- 
ing the constitutional power of the Government to make 
treaties. The treaty we made with France during the 
Revolution was of that character. The Senate accepted the 
principle when it approved the treaties under which we 
guaranteed the independence of Cuba and Panama. ** The 
obligation was entered into in the constitutional way and is 
to be performed in the constitutional way.*' 

Neither can the constitutional power of the country to 
enter into an agreement to limit armaments be questioned. 
This power was exercised early in the history of the country 
by the agreement with Canada ( 1817) to abolish armaments 
on the Great Lakes and maintain no fortifications along our 
lengthy common border. 

The charge that the League sets up a Super-State like- 
wise falls before an examination of the project. The central 
organs of the League recommend — they do not command 
— definite courses of action by the States of the League. 
When armaments are in question, the limit prescribed for 
each State is not definitive until that State has agreed to it. 
For the United States, it is the Congress, acting under the 
Constitution, which will finally determine what our arma- 
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peacefulness of society. Mr. Taft rq>lies that the instance 
is not well chosen, because " men gave up weapons when 
they could rely on the police, exercising the force of the 
community, to protect them against violence. . . . Would 
Mr. Bryan dispense with the police in city, state and na- 
tion ? '' " There is no means of suppressing lawless vio- 
lence except lawful force." 

Mr. Bryan's view that a popular referendum should be 
taken before a nation may declare war is met by the supposi- 
tion that the people of one country to a dispute might well 
vote for war while that of the other country voted against 
it. " Shall another vote be taken ? In which countrj' ? 
Or shall it be in both ? " We may add that when the na- 
tional legislature had gone so far as to submit the question 
of peace or war by referendum to the people, what likeli- 
hood is there that the prospective enemy would await the 
decision before striking? Picture any of the great Euro- 
pean countries referring to popular vote the question of war 
against a neighbor. How long would the latter delay war- 
like action? The debate offers an interestinjSf comparison, 
throughout, of the minds of the two participants. 

The assertion, made in certain quarters, that the League 
plan has little value because nations will disregard the obli- 
gations of the pact is met by the admission that nations are 
sometimes utterly immoral and shamelessly break treaties 
on the plea of necessity but that we cannot, on that account, 
abandon treaty-making " any more than we can give up com- 
mercial contracts because men sometimes dishonor them- 
selves by breaking them." Moreover, flying in the face of 
an organized world opinion and combined world power 
involves very different consequences from those which fol- 
lowed breach of treaty under the old order. 
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The fear that judgments of an international tribunal will 
affect adversely the interests of the United States is dis- 
missed in these words: "If the judgment against her is 
just she ought to obey it. If it is not, why assume that it 
will be rendered at all, or, that if rendered all nations 
would join in world war to enforce it? Indeed, may not 
our imagination, if we let it run riot, as easily conceive 
such a union of the military forces of the world against 
the United States without a league and its machinery as 
with them ? " No inconsistency is recognized between in- 
tense love of country, which is regarded as helpful and 
right, and universal brotherhood. " The relation of one 
to the other should be as love of home and family is to 
love of country." They strengthen each other. 

A league, such as is now planned, is viewed as a necessary 
and natural outgrowth of the treaty foreshadowed by the 
demands of the Allies. In fact the proposed treaty is im- 
possible of fulfillment without the aid of some such organi- 
zation. Even though drawn " by the ablest lawyers who 
ever drew a contract " its numerous provisions will call for 
authoritative interpretation. W^hat instrument is there 
better fitted than a court to interpret a contract authorita- 
tively? Next, there are sure to be conflicts which are not 
justiciable among the nations. What better institution for 
settling such questions than a tribunal of inquiry and con- 
ciliation? Unruliness on the part of backward countries, 
or of those children among the nations to whom reference 
has already been made, will call for the use of force to con- 
fine and restrain it. " You do not always have to use the 
broad hand Init it is helpful to have it in the family." 
That was the third plank in the platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace. Lastly, we cannot escape the task of de- 
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tioiis — notions discarded for him by the public — is ex- 
ceptionally small. 

Among the speeches in his best vein is that of Montreal 
(ScplcnihcT j6, 1917) analysing German motive in the light 
of Prussia's history and reviewing the events which led up 
inevitably to our own entry into the war. While stamped 
with his characteristic fairness, it constitutes such a sweep- 
ing indictment of Germany, is so eloquent and full of fire, 
so exact, comprehensive and satisfactory that it should live 
as a masterpiece in the literature of the war. 

It goes without saying that the Papers are replete with 
new evidence of our honored ex-President's grasp of the 
guiding legal principles of our government, gathered on the 
lK*nch and in executive office, and of the attitude of mind 
which llie best thought and feeling of the cotmtry heartily 
accepts as true Americanism. 

Theodore Marburg. 

lialtimore, November 11, I9i9t 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 

The League to Enforce Peace was organized in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17, 191 5. Its objects are set 
forth in the following: 

Proposals 

We believe it to be desirable for the United States to join 
a league of nations binding the signatories to the following: 

First: All justiciable questions arising between the 
signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject 
to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tri- 
bunal for hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and 
upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signa- 
tories and not settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, consideration and recom- 
mendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forth- 
with both their economic and military forces against any 
one of their number that goes to war, or commits acts of 
hostility, against another of the signatories before any ques- 
tion arising shall be submitted as provided in the forego- 
ing.* 

^The following interpretation of Article 3 has been authorized 
by the Executive Committee: 
** The signatory powers shall jointly employ diplomatic and economic 
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Fourth: ^•^Q^itrences between the signatory powers shall 
be held frpY^'^time to time to formulate and codify rules of 
interoatidnal law, which, unless some signatory shall signify 
it^*^is'$ent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern 
ihme decisions of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article 
Que. 



VICTORY PROGRAM 

Adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee, held in 
New York, November 23, 1918, as the official platform 
of the League to Enforce Peace, superseding the proposals 
adopted at the organization of the League in Philadelphia, 
June 17, J915, 

The war now happily brought to a close has been above 
all a war to end war, but in order to ensure the fruits of 
victory and to prevent the recurrence of such a catastrophe 
there should be formed a League of Free Nations, as uni- 
versal as possible, based upon treaty and pledged that the 
security of each state shall rest upon the strength of the 
whole. The initiating nucleus of the membership of the 
League should be the nations associated as belligerents in 
winning the war. 

The League should aim at promoting the liberty, progress, 

pressure against any one of their number that threatens war against 
a fellow signatory without having first submitted its dispute for inter- 
national inquiry, conciliation, arbitration or judicial hearing, and 
awaited a conclusion, or without having in good faith offered so to 
submit it. They shall follow this forthwith by the joint use of their 
military forces against that nation if it actually goes to war, or com- 
mits acts of hostility, against another of the signatories before any 
question arising shall be dealt with as provided in the foregoing." 
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its intention so to do, withdraw 
from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations 
and all its obligations under thi - 
covenant shall have been ful- 
filled at the time of its with- 
drawal. 

Article II 
The action of the League m 
der this covenant shall i> 
effected through the instrume^ 
tality of an Assembly and oi 
Council, with a permanent S 
retariat 



AxncLE III 

The Assembly shall co- 
representatives of the - 
of the League. 

The Assembly shall 
stated intervals, and f^ 
to time as occasion mrs*- 
at the seat of the Leav'-^ 
such other {dace as 
cided upon. 

The Assembly ma 
meetings with any i 
the sphere of f 
League or affec 
of the world. 

At meetings ' 
each member 
shall have oo< 
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IV 

The Council may deal at its 
meetings with any matter with- 
in the sphere of action of the 
League or affecting the peace of 
the world. 

Any member of the League 
not represented on the Council 
shall be invited to send a repre- 
sentative to sit as a member at 
any meeting of the Council dur- 
ing the consideration of matters 
specially affecting the interests 
of that member of the League. 

At meetings of the Council, 
each member of the League 
represented on the Council shall 
have one vote, and may have not 
more than one representative. 

Article V 

Except where otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this cove- 
nant, or by the terms of the 
present treaty, decisions at any 
meeting of the Assembly or of 
the Council shall require the 
agreement of all the members of 
the League represented at the 
meeting. 

All matters of procedure at 
meetings of the Assembly or the 
Council, including the appoint- 
ment of committees to investi- 
gate particular matters, shall be 
regulated by the Assembly or by 
the Council and may be decided 
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by a majority of the members of 
the League represented at the 
meeting. 

The first meeting of the As- 
sembly and the first meeting of 
the Council shall be summoned 
by the President of the United 
States of America. 

Article VI 

The permanent Secretariat 
shall be established at the seat of 
the League. The Secretariat 
shall comprise a Secretary Gen- 
eral and such secretaries and 
staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary General 
shall be the person named in the 
annex; thereafter the Secretary 
General shall be appointed by 
the Council with the approval 
of the majority of the Assembly. 

The secretaries and the staff 
of the Secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary Gen- 
eral with the approval of the 
Council. 

The Secretary General shall 
act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the Assembly and of the 
Council. 

The expenses of the Secre- 
tariat shall be borne by the 
members of the League in ac- 
cordance with the apportion- 
ment of the expenses of the In- 
ternational Bureau of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. 



Article V 

The permanent secretariat of 
the League shall be established 

at , which shall constitute 

the seat of the League. The 
secretariat shall comprise such 
secretaries and staff as may be 
required, under the general di- 
rection and control of a Secre- 
tary General of the League, who 
shall be chosen by the Execu- 
tive Council. The secretariat 
shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary General subject to con- 
firmation by the Executive 
Council. 

The Secretary General shall 
act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the body of delegates or 
of the Executive Council. 

The expenses of the secre- 
tariat shall be borne by the 
States members of the League, 
in accordance with the appor- 
tionment of the expenses of the 
International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 
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Article VII 

The seat of the League is 
established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time 
decide that the seat of the 
League shall be established else- 
where. 

All positions under or in con- 
nection with the League, includ- 
ing the Secretariat, shall be open 
equally to men and women. 

Representatives of the mem- 
bers of the League and officials 
of the League when engaged on 
the business of the League shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 

The buildings and other prop- 
erty occupied by the League or 
its officers or by representatives 
attending its meetings shall be 
inviolable. 

Article VIII 

The members of the League 
recognize that the maintenance 
of a peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with 
national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of in- 
ternational obligations. 

The Council, taking account 
of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each state, 
shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration 
and action of the several 
Governments, 

Such plans shall be subject to 



Article VI 
Representatives of the high 
contracting parties and officials 
of the League, when engaged in 
the business of the League, shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
inununities, and the buildings oc- 
cupied by the League or its 
officials, or by representatives 
attending its meetings, shall en- 
joy the benefits of extra-terri- 
toriality. 



Article VIII 
The high contracting parties 
recognize the principle that the 
maintenance of peace will re- 
quire the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety, 
and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obli- 
gations, having special regard to 
the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, and 
the Executive Council shall 
formulate plans for effecting 
such reduction. The Executive 
Council shall also determine for 
the consideration and action of 
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Council on the execution of the 
provisions of Articles I and 
VIII and on military, naval and 
air questions generally. 
Article X 
The members of the League 
undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independ- 
ence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion, the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Article XI 

Any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting 
any of the members of the 
League or not, is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern to 
the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations. In case any such 
emergency should arise, the Sec- 
retary General shall, on the re- 
quest of any member of the 
League, forthwith summon a 
meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the 
fundamental right of each mem- 
ber of the League to bring to 
the attention of the Assembly or 
of the Council any circum- 



League on the execution of the 
provisions of Article VIII and 
on military and naval questions 
generally. 

Article X 

The high contracting parties 
shall undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all States members 
of the League. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of 
any threat or danger of such ag- 
gression the Executive Council 
shall advise upon the means by 
which the obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

Article XI 

Any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting 
any of the high contracting 
parties or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the 
League, and the high contract- 
ing parties reserve the right to 
take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations. 

It is hereby also declared and 
agreed to be the friendly right 
of each of the high contracting 
parties to draw the attention of 
the body of delegates or of the 
Executive Council to any cir- 
cumstance affecting interna- 
tional intercourse which threat- 
ens to disturb international 
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they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and 
which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject matter 
to arbitration. Disputes as to 
the interpretation of a treaty, as 
to any question of international 
law, as to the existence of any 
fact which if established would 
constitute a breach of any inter- 
national obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for any such 
breach, are declared to be 
among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbi- 
tration. For the consideration 
of any such dispute the court 
of arbitration to which the case 
is referred shall be the court 
Agreed on by the parties to the 
dlipute or stipulated in any con- 
vention existing between them. 
The members of the League 
Agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award 
that may be rendered and that 
they will not resort to war 
agsinst a member of the League 
which complies therewith. In 
the event of any failure to carry 
out Auch an award, the Council 
shall propose what steps should 
be taken to give effect thereto. 

AtTICLB XIV 

Tlie Council shall formulate 
ind lobmlt to the members of 



them, which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbi- 
tration and which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled by diplo- 
macy, they will submit the whole 
matter to arbitration. For this 
purpose the court of arbitration 
to which the case is referred 
shall be the court agreed on by 
the parties or stipulated in any 
convention existing between 
them. The high contracting 
parties agree that they will carry 
out in full good faith any award 
that may be rendered. In the 
event of any failure to carry 
out the award the Executive 
Council shall propose what steps 
can best be taken to give effect 
thereto. 



AincLE XIV 
The Executive Council shall 
formulate plans for the estab- 
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il may deem just If soch 
invitation is accepted* the pro- 
visions of Articles XII to XVI 
inclusive shall be applied with 
such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary by the 
CounciL 

Upon such invitation being 
given, the Council shall imme- 
diately institute an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the dispute 
and recommend such action as 
may seem best and most effect- 
ual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall re- 
fuse to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for 
the purposes of sudi dispute, 
and shall resort to war against 
a member of the League, the 
provisions of Article XVI shall 
be applicable as against the 
State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute, 
when so invited, refuse to ac- 
cept the obligations of member- 
ship in the League for the pur- 
poses of such dispute, the 
Council may take such meas- 
ures and make such recom- 
mendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute. 



purposes of such dispute, upon 
such conditions as the Execu- 
tive Council may deem just, and 
upon acceptance of any such in- 
vitation, the above provisions 
shall be applied with such modi- 
fications as may be deemed 
necessary by the League. 

Upon such invitation being 
given, the Executive Council 
shall immediately institute an 
inquiry into the circumstances 
and merits of the dispute and 
recommend such action as may 
seem best and most effectual in 
the circumstances. 

In the event of a power so in- 
vited refusing to accept the obli- 
gations of membership in the 
League for the purposes of sudi 
dispute, and taking any action 
against a State member of the 
League, which in the case of a 
State member of the League 
would constitute a breach of 
Article XII, the provisions of 
Article XVI shall be applicable 
as against the State taking such 
action. 

If both parties to the dispute, 
when so invited, refuse to ac- 
cept the obligations of member- 
ship in the League for the pur- 
poses of such dispute, the 
Executive Council may take 
such action and make such 
recommendations as will prevent 
hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute. 
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consistent with the terms of this 
covenant, it shall be the duty of 
such member to take immediate 
steps to procure its release from 
such obligations. 

ASTICLB XXI 

Nothing in this covenant shall 
be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements 
audi as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine for securing 
the maintenance of peace. 

Article XXII 

To those colonies and terri- 
tories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to 
be under the sovereignty of the 
states which formerly governed 
them and which are inhabited by 
peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modem world, 
there should be applied the prin- 
ciple that the well being and de- 
velopment of such peoples form 
a sacred trust of civilization and 
that securities for the perform- 
ance of this trust should be em- 
bodied in this covenant. 

The best method of giving 
practicable effect to this prin- 
ciple is that the tutelage of such 
peoples should be intrusted to 
advanced nations who, by 
reasons of their resources, their 
experience or their geographi- 
cal position, can best undertake 
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in the common interest; (e) will 
make provision to secure and 
maintain freedom of conununi- 
cation and of transit and equit- 
able treatment for the commerce 
of all members of the League. 
In this connection the special 
necessities of the regions devas- 
tated during the war of 1914- 
1918 shall be in mind; (f) will 
endeavor to take steps in matters 
of international concern for the 
prevention and control of dis- 



AirriCLE XXIV 

There shall be placed under 
the direction of the League all 
international bureaus already 
established by general treaties 
if the parties to such treaties 
consent. All such international 
bureaus and all commissions for 
the regulation of matters of in- 
ternational interest hereafter 
constituted shall be placed under 
the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international 
interest which are regulated by 
general conventions but which 
are not placed under the control 
of international bureaus or com- 
missions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subject to the con- 
sent of the Council and if de- 
sired by the parties, collect and 
distribute all relevant informa- 
tion, and shall render any other 
assistance which may be neces- 
sary or desirable. 



agree that provision shall be 
made through the instrument- 
ality of the League to secure 
and maintain freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all States members 
of the League, having in mind, 
among other things, special ar- 
rangements with regard to the 
necessities of the r^ons devas- 
tated during the war of 1914- 
1918. 



ASTICLK XXII 

The high contracting parties 
agree to place under the control 
of the League all international 
bureaus already established by 
general treaties, if the parties to 
such treaties consent Further- 
more, they agree that all such 
international bureaus to be con- 
stituted in future shall be placed 
under control of the League. 
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The Council may include as 
part of the expenses of the Sec- 
retariat the expenses of any 
bureau or commission which is 
placed under the direction of 
the League. 

Article XXV 

The members of the League 
agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and coopera- 
tion of duly authorized volun- 
tary national Red Cross organi- 
zations having as purposes im- 
provement of health, the preven- 
tion of disease and the mitiga- 
tion of suffering throughout the 
world. 

Article XXVI 

Amendments to this covenant 
will take effect when ratified by 
the members of the League 
whose representatives compose 
the Council and by a majority of 
the members of the League 
whose representatives compose 
the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind 
any member of the League 
which signifies its dissent there- 
from, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the 
League. 



Article XXVI 
Amendments to this covenant 
will take effect when ratified by 
the States whose representatives 
compose the Executive Council 
and by three-fourths of the 
States whose representatives 
compose the body of delegates. 



Annex to the Covenant 
One. Original members of 

the League of Nations. 
Signatories of the Treaty oi 

Peace. 
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United States of America, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Briti^ 
Empire, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, 
India, China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Uruguay. 

States invited to accede to the 
covenant. 

Argentine Republic, Chile, 
Colombia, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Paraguay, Per- 
sia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Venezuela. 

Two. First Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations, 
The Honorable Sir James Eric 
Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

PLAN FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
TO ENFORCE PEACE * 

Institutional advances in the progress of the world are 
rarely made abruptly. They are not like Minerva who 
sprang full armed from the brain of Jove. If they are to 
have the useful feature of permanence, they must be a 
growth so that the communities whose welfare they affect 
may come to regard them as natural, and so accept them. 
Our so-called Anglo-Saxon civil liberty with its guaranties 
of the Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, the Bill of 

^Address before the World Court Congress, at Cleveland, Ohio, 

May 12, 1915. 
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be tw ee n diem and no way of deriding it TIkj most pot 
vp with the existing state of thiqgs. 

There have been several interestnig cases before oiir 
Siq>renie Coort iUostrating the dniaffrr of the jnrisdiction 
I have been describing. Chicago hoik a sewage canal to 
drain her sewage with the aid of die waters of Lake Mich- 
igan into the Deqrfaines River, dienoe into die Illinois and 
thence into the Mississippi from wUdi St Loins and other 
Missouri towns derived their water scqiply. The State of 
Missouri brought suit in the S u preme Court of the United 
States to enjoin the State of Illinois and the Sanitaiy Dis- 
trict of Chicago from continuing the flow, on the ground 
that the impurities added to the Mississippi water had 
greatly increased the typhcMd fever in Missouri. It was held 
that this was a subject matter capaUe of judicial solution, 
that Missouri was the guardian of her pec^k's wdfare and 
had a right to bring such a suit and, if she made a dear case, 
to enjoin such use of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Mr. Justice Shiras, in upholding the jurisdiction (Mis- 
souri V. Illinois, i8o U. S. 208, 241), spoke of the court as 
follows : 



" The cases cited show that such jarisdiction has been 
in cases involving boundaries and jurisdiction over land and their 
inhabitants, and in cases directly affecting the property rights and 
interests of a state. But such cases manifestly do not cover the 
entire field in which such controversies may arise, and for which 
the Constitution has provided a remedy ; and it would be objection- 
able, and indeed impossible, for the court to anticipate by definition 
what controversies can and what cannot be brought vnthin the 
original jurisdiction of this court 

" An inspection of the bill discloses that the nature of the injury 
complained of is such that an adequate remedy can only be found 
in this court at the suit of the State of Missouri. It is true that 
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( I U. S.)* in which the State of Wisconsin sought to enforce 
against a Louisiana Insurance Company a judgment 
rendered in a Wisconsin court for penalties by a Wisconsin 
Statute upon Foreign Insurance Companies for failure to 
comply with statutory regulations of its business. It was 
held that neither under international comity nor law was one 
nation required to enforce extraterritorially the criminal law 
of another nation and therefore that the controversy pre- 
sented was not one of which, as between the states of the 
Union, the Supreme Court could take cognizance. Again 
in Louisiana v. Texas, 176 U. S. i, Louisiana sought to 
restrain the Governor of Texas from so enforcing a quaran- 
tine law as to injure the business of the people of Louisiana. 
The law itself on its face was a proper one for the protection 
of Texas. In dismissing the suit the court said : 

*' But in order that a controversy between states, justiciable 
in this court, can be held to exist, something more must be put for- 
ward than that the citizens of one state are injured by the mal- 
administration of the laws of another. The states cannot make 
war, or enter into treaties, though they may, with the consent of 
Congress, make compacts and agreements. When there is no 
agreement, whose breach might create it, a controversy between 
states does not arise unless the action complained of is state 
action, and acts of state officers in abuse or excess of their powers 
cannot be laid hold of as in themselves committing one state to 
distinct collision with a sister state. 

** In our judgment this bill does not set up facts which show 
that the State of Texas has so authorized or confirmed the alleged 
action of her health officer as to make it her own, or from which 
it necessarily follows that the two states are in controversy within 
the meaning of the Constitution." 

Controversies between independent nations suggest them- 
selves which are not capable of judicial solution and yet are 
quite capable of leading to war. 
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It seems to me that it ought to contain four ptx>vi$ions. 
First : It ought to provide for the formation of a court, 
which would be given jurisdiction by the consent of all the 
members of the League to consider and decide justiciable 
questions between them or any of them, which have not 
yielded to negotiation, according to the principles of inter- 
national law and equity, and that the court should be vested 
with power, upon the application of any member of the 
League, to decide the issue as to whether the question arising 
is justiciable. 

Second: A Commission of Conciliation for the con- 
sideration and recommendation of a solution of all non^ 
justiciable questions that may arise between the members of 
the League should be created, and this Commission should 
have power to hear evidence, investigate the causes of differ^ 
ence, mediate between the parties and then make its recom- 
mendation for a settlement. 

Third; Conferences should be held from time to time 
to agree upon principles of international law, not already 
established, as their necessity shall suggest themselves. 
When the conclusions of the Commission shall have been 
submitted to the various parties of the League for a reason- 
able period of time, say a year, without calling forth objec- 
tion, it should be deemed that they acquiesce in the principles 
thus declared. 

Fourth: The members of the League shall agree that 
if any member of the League shall bring war against any 
other member of the League, without first having submitted 
the question, if found justiciable, to the arbitral court pro- 
April 9, 1915, was attended by Mr. Taft — were formulated by a 
small group on April loth and immediately submitted to Mr. Taft who 
grave them the final form substantially embodied, later on, in the 
Phila. platfomL (Editor.) 
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time; but the delay, instead of being an objection, is really 
one of the valuable incidents of the performance of such a 
function by a commission. We have an example of such a 
Commission of Conciliation in the controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain over the Seal Fisheries. 
The case on its merits as a judicial question was decided 
against the United States ; but the world importance of not 
destroying the Pribilof Seal Herd by pelagic sealing was 
recognized, and a compromise was formulated by the arbitral 
tribunal, which was ultimately embodied in a treaty between 
England, Russia, Japan and the United States. Similar 
recommendations were made by the court of arbitration 
which considered the issues arising between the United 
States and Great Britain in respect to the Newfoundland 

Fisheries. 

Third: Periodical conferences should be held between 
the members of the League for the declaration of principles 
of international law. This is really a provision for some- 
thing in the nature of legislative action by the nations con- 
cerned in respect to international law. The principles of in- 
ternational law are based upon custom between nations 
established by actual practice, by their recognition in treaties 
and by the consensus of great law writers. Undoubtedly 
the function of an arbitral court established as proposed in 
the first of the above suggestions would lead to a good deal 
of valuable judge-made international law. But that would 
not cover the whole field. Something in the nature of 
legislation on the subject would be a valuable supplement to 
existing international law. It would be one of the very 
admirable results of such a League of Peace, that the scope 
of international law could be enlarged in this way. Mr. 
Justice Holmes, in the case of Missouri v. Illinois, to which 
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effect. I am aware that membership in this League would 
involve, on the part of the United States, an obligation to 
take part in European and Asiatic wars, it may be, and that 
in this respect it would be a departure from the traditional 
policy of the United States in avoiding entangling alliances 
with European or Asiatic countries. But I conceive that the 
j interests of the United States, in view of its close business 
' and social relations, with the other countries of the world, 

much closer now than ever before, wotdd justify it, if such 
a League could be formed, in rtmning the remote risk of 
such a war in order to make more probable the securing of 
the inestimable boon of peace to the world, an object of 
desire that now seems so far away. 



PROPOSALS OF THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE 

PEACE 1 

In calling this meeting my associates and I have not been 
unaware that we might be likened to the Tailors of Tooley 
Street who mistook themselves for the people of England. 
We wish, first, to say that we do not represent anybody but 
ourselves. We are not national legislators, nor do we con- 
trol the foreign policy of this Government. But we are 
deeply interested in devising a plan for an international 
agreement by which, when the present war shall cease, a 
recurrence of such a war will be made less possible. 

We are not here to suggest a means of bringing this war 
to an end; much as that is to be desired and much as we 

^ Address delivered at the Convention of the League to Enforce 
Peace which was held at Philadelphia, June 17, 1915. 
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has served us so well, because we are a strong nation. We 
must bear our share of the responsibilities of the moment, 
and we must help along the world, and incidentally help 
along ourselves, for I believe, even if you view it from a 
selfish standpoint, in the long run it will be a better policy. 
It is objected that we only propose to include the more 
powerful nations. We'll gladly include them all. But we 
don't propose to have the constitution of our court compli- 
cated by a demand for equal representation of the many 
smaller nations. We believe that when we have a League 
initiated by the larger powers, the smaller powers will be 
glad to come in and enjoy the protection that the League will 
afford against the unjust aggression of the strong against 
the weak. 



CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSALS * 

To me has been assigned the discussion of the constitu- 
tional objections to the proposals of the League to Enforce 
Peace. These objections, so far as I understand them, are 
directed against the first and third planks in our platform. 
The first plank reads as follows : 

" First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and 
judgment, both upon the merits and upon any issues as to its 
jurisdiction of the question." 

This looks to an organization of a permanent court by 

1 Address delivered at the First Annual Assemblage of the League 
to Enforce Peace, Washington, D. C, May 26, 1916. 
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the signatories to the League. It contemplates the oppor- 
tunity of any member of the League, having a cause of com- 
plaint against any other member of the League, to sue such 
member in this court and bring it into court by proper pro- 
cess. The complainant's pleading will, of course, state its 
cause of action. The defendant may wish to question the 
jurisdiction of the court on the ground, for instance, that 
the cause of action stated by the complainant does not involve 
a justiciable issue; that it can not be decided on principles 
of law or equity. 

The court, upon this preliminary question, must decide 
upon its jurisdiction. If it finds the question not to be 
justiciable, it must dismiss the complaint ; but it may properly 
refer its investigation to the Commission of Conciliation. 
If it Bnds that it is justiciable, it must require the defendant 
nation to answer. 

What I have to discuss is whether the President and the 
Senate, constituting the treaty-making power for this 
Government, may consent, for and on behalf of the United 
States, to the settlement of any justiciable issue arising be- 
tween the United States and any other member of the League 
by this permanent court ; and whether it may leave to that 
court the power to decide whether the issue raised is a jus- 
ticiable one. It was argued against a similar provision in 
the general arbitration treaties with England and France that 
such a stipulation constituted a delegation by the President 
and Senate of the authority reposed in them over the foreign 
relations of our Government and therefore that it was ultra- 
vires. Both upon reason and authority this objection is 
untenable. The United States is a nation, and, from a 
foreign standpoint, a sovereign nation, without limitation 
of its sovereignty It may, therefore, through its treaty- 
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making power, consent to any agreement with other powers 
relating to subject matter that is usually considered and made 
the subject of treaties. The well-known language of Mr. 
Justice Field, in the case of Geofrey v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 
258, leaves no doubt upon this point. It is as follows : 

"That the treaty power of the United States extends to all 
proper subjects of negotiations between our Government and the 
Governments of other nations, is clear. . . . The treaty power, as 
expressed in the Constitution, is in terms unlimited, except by 
those restraints which are found in that instrument against the 
action of the Government, or of its Departments, and those aris- 
ing from the nature of the Government itself, and of that of the 
States. It would not be contended that it extends so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the char- 
acter of the Government, or in that of one of the States, or 
a cession of any portion of the territory of the latter without 
its consent. But with these exceptions, it is not perceived that 
there is any limit to the questions which can be adjusted touch- 
ing any matter which is properly the subject of negotiation with 
a foreign country." 

Issues that can be settled on principles of law and equity 
are proper subjects for decision by a judicial tribunal. Such 
Issues have been settled by Boards of Arbitration, agreed 
to by independent sovereigns since there were governments. 
The first provision agreed to by the United States for an 
arbitration of this kind was in the Jay Treaty in 1794; and 
since that time there have been eighty-four international 
arbitrations to which an American nation was a party. In 
forty, or nearly one-half of these, the other party was an 
ICuropean Power, while the arbitrations between American 
nations were forty-four. To about two-thirds of all of these 
the United States was a party, the number of arbitrations be- 
tween other American powers being fourteen. Of this 
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tion. Although it is not necessary, I am willing to accept 
the assumption that some kind of a council would be ap- 
pointed by the powers to make the announcements when the 
time had come for the use of economic and military forces 
against the recalcitrant member. Does that take away from 
Congress the power to declare war? It does not. If the 
war is a foreign war, it could not be begun under the Consti- 
tution imtil Congress had declared war. The President 
would not be authorized to direct the Army and the Navy to 
begin war until Congress had declared it. 

What, then, would be the situation if the fact were an- 
nounced upon which the obligation of the United States to 
make war arose under this treaty? It would be to make 
war by Constitutional means, that is, by the preliminary 
declaration of Congress that war existed. Congress might 
decline to exercise that power and refuse to declare war. 
What would be the effect of that? It would merely be a 
breach of faith on the part of Congress, and so a breach of 
faith on the part of the United States and we would not go 
to war. The treaty-making power under the Constitution 
creates the obligation to declare war in certain contingencies. 
That obligation is to be discharged by Congress under its 
Constitutional power to declare war. If it fails to do 
so, and thus comply with the binding obligation created by 
the treaty-making power, then it merely breaks the contract 
of the Government. It is left to Congress to carry out that 
which we in a Constitutional way have agreed to do. Thus 
to impose in a Constitutional way by treaty an obligation on 
Congress is not to take away its power to discharge it or to 
refuse to discharge it. 

In 1904 we entered into a treaty with the Republic of 
Panama, the first article of which is : 
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Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, as well as for its own de- 
fense, the Government of Cuba will sell or lease to the United 
States, lands necessary for coaling or naval stations at certain 
specific points to be agreed upon with the President of the United 
States." 

It is quite clear from these three articles that the Govern- 
ment of the United States binds itself to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Cuba and to exclude other governments from 
lodgment in the Island. If any Government attempts to 
filch territory from Cuba or to subvert the government, it 
becomes the duty of the United States to make war and 
defend against such invasion. Does this treaty obligation 
thus created take away from Congress the power to declare 
war? It only creates the obligation on the part of the 
United States to wage war, and in discharging this obliga- 
tion Congress must act, or the Government must be recreant 
to its agreement. 

Thus, by reason and precedent, it would appear clear that 
this third plank of the platform of the League is not in any 
way an attempt to take from Congress the power which it 
has to declare war under the Constitution. The suggestion 
that in order to carry out such an obligation on the part of 
the United States, it would be necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution, grows out of a confusion of ideas and a failure to 
analyze the differences between the creation of an obligation 
of the United States to do a thing and the due, orderly and 
Constitutional course to be taken by it in doing that which 
it has agreed to do. 
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natural resources as yet hardly calculable and with a country 
capable of supporting a considerable population. This 
makes us a close neighbor of Russia across the Bering 
Straits; while ownership of islands in that sea brings us 
close to Japan. We own Hawaii, 2,000 miles out to sea 
from San Francisco, with 75,000 Japanese laborers consti* 
tuting the largest element of its population. We own the 
Philippine Islands, 140,000 square miles, with eight millions 
of people, under the eaves of Asia. We are properly 
anxious to maintain an open door to China, and to share -^ 
equally in the enormous trade which that country, with her 
400 teeming millions, is bound to furnish when organized 
capital and her wonderful laboring populations shall be*«^^ 
intelligently directed toward the development of her riA ^ 
natural resources. Our discrimination against the Japanese 
and the Chinese presents a possible cause of friction, since 
the resentment that they feel may lead to untoward incidents 
We own the Panama Canal in a country which was recentl 
a part of a South American confederation. We have i: 
vested 400 millions in that great world enterprise to un" * 
our Eastern and Western seaboards by cheap transportatii 
to increase the effectiveness of our navy and to make a p 
for the world's commerce between the two great oceans. 

We own Porto Rico, with a million people, and we 
to those people protection at home and abroad, as they 
allegiance to us. 

We have guaranteed the integrity of Cuba, and 
reserved the right to enter and maintain the guaranty o 
liberty and property and to repress insurrection i 
island. Since originally turning over the island to its* 
we have had once to return there and restore pea 
order. We have on our southern border the inten . 
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Benedict That the Pontiff of the greatest Chrii 
should wish to bring to an end a war in which 
its communion are on both sides is to be expf 
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That his high purpose is to save the world f 
suffering goes without saying. But the preser 
opporttmity of an intervening peacemaker who i 
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The Allies are fighting for a principle the 
of which affects the future of civilization. If 
achieve it they have sacrificed the flower of the 
mortgaged their future for a century, and all 
This is not a war in which the stake is territo 
of influence. The Allies cannot concede peac 
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The German Government will then be changed, as its people 
will have it changed, to avoid a recurrence of such a tragedy 
as they have deliberately prepared for themselves. 

Men who see clearly the kind of peace which we must 
have, in order to be a real and lasting peace, can have no 
sympathy therefore with a patched-up peace, one made at 
a council table, the result of diplomatic chaffering and 
bargaining. Men who look forward to a League of the 
World to Enforce Peace in the future can have no patience 
with a compromise that leaves the promoting cause of the 
present awful war unaffected and unremoved. This war 
is now being fought by the Allies as a League to Enforce 
Peace. Unless they compel it by victory, they do not 
enforce it. They do not make the military autocracies of 
the world into nations fit for a World League, unless they 
convince them by a lesson of defeat. 

When the war came on, there were a few in the United 
States who felt that the invasion of Belgium required a 
protest on the part of our government, and some indeed who 
felt that we should join in the war at once. But the great 
body of the American people, influenced by our traditional 
policy of avoiding European quarrels, stood by the Admini- 
stration in desiring to maintain a strict neutrality. I think 
it is not unfair to say that a very large proportion of the 
intelligent and thinking people of the United States — and 
that means a great majority — sympathized with the Allies 
in the struggle which they were making. But many of Ger- 
man birth and descent, prompted by a pride in the notable 
advance in the world of German enterprise, German in- 
genuity, German discipline, German efficiency, and regard- 
ing the struggle as an issue between Teuton and Slav, 
extended their sympathy to their Fatherland. 
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Should the League attempt more than it does ? Should it 
enforce the judgments of the Court and the recommenda- 
tions for compromise by the Commission? The two must 
be distinguished. A judgment between nations, like a 
domestic judgment, might be enforced. But nations will 
reasonably object to final submission of vital interests to 
the discretion of arbitrators, however impartial, in recom- 
mending compromise of an issue -not covered by principles 
of law. The Supreme Court of the United States renders 
and enforces judgments between the States on justiciable 
issues ; but, although given broad authority to hear " con- 
troversies between States," it refuses to decide issues not 
involving the application of principles of law. They must 
be settled by agreement or go unsettled. A judgment binds 
the parties in honor to its terms. This helps to secure 
acquiescence. But a recommendation of compromise im- 
plies no such moral sanction. The League has deemed it 
best not to attempt the enforcement of either judgments or 
compromises. It is wise for it not to try too much, lest 
being over ambitious, it fail. 

There are said to be wrongs which only war can remedy. 
If so, our plan does not prevent such a remedy. It enforces 
investigation, discussion, deliberation and impartial decision 
before war is begun and avoids most wars. If a war be- 
tween members of the League is inevitable and necessary, 
the delay secured will enable the remainder of the League 
to hedge it about so as not to permit its spread. 

Is a plan without force in it more practical than that of 
the League? It is not practical at all because the present 
belligerent powers could not be induced to adopt it. They 
demand effective guaranties of future peace. They will not 
trust to the security of a League which depends for its main- 
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to the civil. If war were to come, our sudden sense of de- 
pendence on their tried skill, courage and high patriotism 
would cause us deep humiliation for such words, uttered 
merely because they had warned their countrymen truly. 

The practical advantage of the League is in its organizing 
the political, economic and military forces of the world to 
command resort to impartial tribunals for the decision and 
settlement of all irritating questions between nations before 
they begin war. The educational effect of this practice will 
accustom them to such a mode of settlement. 

They will acquire the habit of arbitration as Canada and 
the United States have done. The sanction of world force, 
though present, will thus become less compulsive upon the 
nations; and they will, as a matter of due course, as a habit 
and by preference, seek only a peaceful form. 

C. Should the United States Become a Member of the 
League to Enforce Peace f 

VII 

The war in Europe will have weakened all nations engaged 
in it by the loss of the flower of their youth and by the 
destruction of industries and homes in the thousands of 
miles in its train, the cost of the rehabilitation of which can 
hardly be measured. The belligerents will stagger under 
a stupendous debt and interest charge. The primacy of the 
United States among the nations of the world will thus 
become clearer than it ever was ; and this, taken with its real 
neutrality, must give it a great influence in a council of na- 
tions which can and ought to be exerted for the world's 
benefit. Its advocacy of such a League will strongly make 
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X 

We have now reached the end of the discussion. This 
tenth article offers an opportunity for a summary of the 
positions taken in the previous papers. The program of 
the League looks to a treaty binding all nations to adopt, in 
the settlement of controversies likely to lead to war between 
them, a peaceable procedure for the hearing and decision 
of issues capable of being settled on principles of law and 
of issues that may not be so settled. It does not attempt 
to enforce the decisions. The aim of the League is, by 
elucidation of the facts and arguments on both sides of the 
issue and by a decision of it by an impartial tribunal, to 
practice nations in the art of settling irritating questions by 
judicial investigation and conclusion. The example of our 
relations with Canada and the constant use of arbitration to 
settle our difficulties — which has become a habit — offer a 
precedent from which we believe that, when such a proced- 
ure is enforced, it will train all nations to adopt it rather 
than to resort to war. . . . The force of the world is to be 
used to compel nations to adopt this procedure before resort- 
ing to hostilities. ... A pacifist who will admit a police- 
man to be a proper official in the community yields the whole 
case against the creation of an international police force in 
our League. 

Mr. Bryan attempts to meet this argument by saying that 
the analogy is misleading and uses these words : 

" The nations cannot, in fairness, be likened to criminals, 
although we often describe their public acts as criminal, especially 
in time of war. The criminal is one who intentionally violates 
a law duly enacted by those having authority to make laws. He 
disregards an obligation confessedly binding upon him; and the 
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shall have come, the League will be as natural a result as 
peace itself. How futile in the face of the facts of to-day 
seem the arguments that we must preserve our isolation and 
avoid entangling alliances! How inapplicable Washing- 
ton's words, wise when uttered, become to the needs and 
policy of the present! The League to Enforce Peace is 
formed ; and we have joined it. On its success and perma- 
nence depends the future peace of the sons of men. 



VICTORY WITH POWER * 

No one in the wildest flight of his imagination now can 
think of undefeated Germany yielding either proper in- 
demnity to Belgium or justice to Alsace-Lorraine, each of 
which Great Britain and the United States have made a sine 
qua non. Nor will the unconquered German ruling class 
consent to lift the German paw and remove its crushing 
weight from prostrate Russia or give over to decent rule the 
blood-stained Christian provinces of Turkey. If the wrongs 
of Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine, and of Russians, Italians, 
Poles, Armenians, Serbians and other Slav peoples are not 
righted, the sacrifices of the war will have been for naught. 
We must, therefore, conquer the Germans if a just and lasting 
peace is to be secured. Therefore, the slogan of the Allies, 
and the cry of this country must be " Victory with Power.'' 

.......a 

Our Society was organized to make this war an instru- 
ment for the promotion of peace. It holds that the horrors 
of the war and the awful misery it involves must make the 

^ Extracts from an address before League to Enforce Peace Con- 
vention, Phila., May, 1918. 
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Upon order and justice in international life. The democracy 
of free Russia is able to associate itself completely with these 
declarations." 

Our allies have accepted the definition of the high purpose 
of the war as it came to them from this side of the Atlantic. 
Now let us show them that we can wage war as well as 
analyze and define it. 



SELF DETERMINATION * 

The task of the League of Nations called to decide the 
terms of peace will be as huge as that of the war which the 
peace will end. The issues as to Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Trentino and Trieste will be simple as compared with the 
Czecho-SIovak and Jugo-Slav questions. The restrictions 
of the Turkish domain, the protection and freedom of 
Armenia, the Balkan boundaries and the government of 
Albania will try the ingenuity of statesmen in working out 
a just result. Above all in difficulty will be the settlement 
of the questions as to Russia. Shall it be a confederation of 
States like ours, or shall they be independent? Who shall 
determine this? 

" Let the people themselves decide," it is said. Every one 
agrees that this general rule should prevail in post-war 
arrangements. But how large or how small shall the unit 
of a people for such decision be? Shall units be racial or 
geographical ? Suppose a people as small in number as the 
Belfast Orangemen compared with the whole population of 
Ireland insists on a separate government, though geography, 

1 Philadelphia Public Ledger Oct. 3, 1918. 
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probably find it impossible definitely to settle them all. It 
will have to create Commissions, with judicial and concilia- 
tory powers, able to devote time enough to make proper in- 
vestigation and thus to reach just, defensible and practical 
conclusions. When the boundaries are all fixed, when the 
innumerable rights growing out of access to the Baltic, 
access to the Danube, access to the Black Sea and access to 
the Aegean, together wtih rights of way across neighboring 
states for freedom of trade, are defined, with as much clarity 
as possible, there still will arise, in the practical operation 
of the treaty, a multitude of irritating questions of interpre- 
tation. In fixing boundaries on distinctions of race and 
language, the Congress will encounter the obstruction of 
racial prejudice and blindness to reasonable conclusions. 
Lines of race and of language are not always so clearly 
drawn that convenient and compact states may be estab- 
lished within them. To attempt in a gfreat world-agree- 
ment to settle the boundaries and mutual rights of so many 
new nations, without providing a tribunal whose decisions 
are to control and are to be enforced by the major force of 
the world, will be to make a treaty that will become a laugh- 
ing stock. 

We know that we have got to rearrange the map of 
Europe, and, in so far as it is practicable in that arrange- 
ment, to follow popular choice of the peoples to be governed. 
But such a flowing phrase will not settle the difficulty. It is 
merely a general principle that in its actual application often 
does not offer a completely satisfactory solution; and after 
the Congress shall have made the decisions, sore places will 
be left, local enmities will arise, and if that permanent peace 
which is to justify the war is to be attained, the world com- 
pact must Itself contain the machinery for settlement of such 
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Having gone so far as they must, can they fail to extend 
their work only a little to include the settlement of all future 
differences between all the nations that are parties to the 
League? A League for such future purposes will be no 
more difficult to make and maintain than the temporary 
League into which they are driven by the necessities of the 
situation. 

Now I want to take up some of the arguments made 
against the League. In the first place, a good many have 
created a straw League which they have knocked down with- 
out difficulty. They have attributed to us the views and 
principles held by extremists who perhaps support our 
League, but whose extreme views we do not and need not 
adopt. Thus it is said that we favor internationalism, that 
we are opposed to nationalism, that we wish to dilute the 
patriotic spirit into a vague universal brotherhood. That 
there are socialists and others who entertain this view, and 
who perhaps support the League to Enforce Peace, may be 
true ; but the assumption that such views are necessary to a 
consistent support of the League is entirely without war- 
rant. I believe in nationalism and patriotism, as dis- 
tinguished from universal brotherhood as firmly as any one 
can. I believe that the national spirit and the patriotic love 
of country are as essential in the progress of the world as 
the family and the love of family are essential in domestic 
communities. But as the family and the love of family are 
not inconsistent with the love of country, but only strengthen 
it, so a proper, pure and patriotic nationalism stimulates a 
sense of international justice and does not detract in any 
way from the spirit of universal brotherhood. 

Again, it is said that in the League we injure nationalism 
by abridging the sovereignty of our country in that we are 
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Sovereignty is a matter of definition. The League does not 
contemplate the slightest interference with the internal 
government of any country. The League does not propose 
to interfere, except where the claims of right of one country 

joint compulsion of all nations, to keep a would-be outlaw nation 
within the proper existing limitation. 

" The League is not a super-sovereign. It is only a partnership. Its 
power is in only a partnership. Its power is in joint agreement — not 
in the establishment of government. The Senator's objection is funda- 
mental. If it were analyzed and logically developed it would be seen 
to be a reactionary doctrine that belongs to the German view of the 
state and its needs and rights. It is not consonant with any hope of 
settling international differences other than by the power of the sword. 
It leads directly to the proposal that 'might makes right' It is based 
on a doctrine of supreme national selfishness. It is the pessimistic and 
despairing view of any possibility of restricting war. It contemplates 
with entire complacence the prospect of another war in ten or twenty 
years like that through which we have passed. It perverts the glorious 
idea of a national sovereignty and prevents its aiding the family of 
nations. It perverts our grand federal constitution rendering helpless 
— so far as aiding the outside world is concerned — a nation which^ 
under the providence of God, has become the world's greatest Power. 

** Will the American people acquiesce in such a small view of our 
responsibilities toward mankind and of our governmental capacity to 
be helpful ? We may be confident they will not." — Address at Portland, 
Oregon, Feb. 16, igig. 

"And then * sovereig^nty ' — what is sovereignty? Well, I can give 
you the German view and I can give you the American view. The Ger- 
man view is that sovereignty is the power to overcome the sovereignty 
of other nations by force. That is all. What is the American idea 
of sovereignty? It is a sovereignty regulated by international law and 
international morality and international decency and international 
neighborly feeling. Do we wish any sovereignty greater than that? 
Sovereignty is analogous to the liberty of the individual. The latter is 
liberty regulated by law which protects that liberty; and sovereignty 
is the same thing applied to nations. We do not change that in this 
League of Nations. All we do is to furnish the means of determining 
peaceably and justly what those limitations are, and provide the means 
of maintaining them. Does that deprive us of any sovereignty?" — Ad- 
dress at San Francisco, Feb. 19, 1919, 
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cause, should selfishness disclose itself in one of the Great 
Powers, we could be confident of the wish of the other Great 
Powers to repress it. 

One of the difficulties in the maintenance of a League of 
all nations will be the instability of the governments of its 
members if the League embraces all nations. On the whole, 
the Greater Powers are the more stable and the more respon- 
sible. It is well therefore that upon them shall fall the chief 
executive responsibility. While the principles of the 
League would prevent interference with the internal govern- 
ments as a general rule, the utter instability of a government 
might authorize an attempt to stabilize it. That this can be 
done better by a disinterested League than by a single nation 
goes without saying. 

The possibilities of many-sided world benefit from a 
League after it is well established and is working smoothly, 
it is hard to overestimate. For the present, as the result of 
this Congress of Nations to meet and s^tle the terms of 
peace, we may well be content to have a League established 
on broad lines, with* principles firmly and clearly stated, and 
with constructive provisions for amendment as experience 
shall indicate their necessity. 

I verily believe we are in sight of the Promised Land I 
hope we may not be denied its enjoyment. 



WORKINGMEN AND THE LEAGUE * 

The pressing imminence of the issue of a League is not 
as fully understood in this country as it is in Great Britain, 

1 Extract from article in Public Ledger Nov. 13, 1918. 
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tors Poindexter and Reed have pronounced judgment upon 
the plan as dangerous to the Republic and contrary to the 
established traditions of the nation. With deference, this 
judgment is not up to date. It fails to note that the war, 
our participation and avowed purpose in it and the treaty 
which is to end it have so changed our relation to Europe 
and the world that such traditions have ceased to be 
applicable. These traditions were shown to be outworn by 
the fact that we could not keep out of the war. We were 
driven into it because of our relations as close neighbors 
to the European belligerents. Having been thus driven 
into war, are we to make a separate peace with Germany, 
merely securing a guaranty from her that in the future we 
shall be immune, as a neutral, from submarine attack upon 
our commerce? This would be the logical outcome of the 
attitude of the opposing Senators. Are we not rather to 
take part in framing the articles of a general treaty as to 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, the Trentino, the Czecho-Slavs, the 
Jugo-Slavs, Russia, Armenia and in respect to the numerous 
other questions that must be constructively answered in the 
treaty ? 

Certainly the American people have no doubt that we are 
to have a full share in the settlement of all these issues. No 
other inference can be drawn from the messages of the Presi- 
dent, acquiesced in by all. If we sit at the international 
council table and make this general treaty, it is idle to talk 
of our taking no further part in European world politics. 
If we enter into this treaty rearranging the map of Europe 
and the world in the interest of the rule of, by and for the 
various peoples of the world, and to secure them the bless- 
ings of permanent peace, we have got to see it through. We 
can't make such a treaty and run away from it as our 
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ized labor in this country. It will arouse the enthusiasm of 
the peace-loving people of this country, who are vastly in 
the majority. The Republican members of the Senate will 
do well to consider whether it would be wise for them to 
furnish to Mr. Wilson and the Democratic party an issue 
upon which the Administration would be most likely to win, 
and one which would dw^arf all others upon which the 
Republicans now base their hope of success. Of course, 
this is no reason for yielding in the face of fundamental 
principle, but it may well weigh heavily when objection to 
the League is based on hypotheses, strained and improbable. 



WHY A LEAGUE OF NATIONS IS NECESSARY ^ 

My feeling about the League of Nations to Enforce Peace 
is that the stars in their courses are fighting to make it inevit- 
able. 

We are in a League of Nations to Enforce Peace, we have 
been enforcing peace, and we are in a place where we cannot 
escape it. 

We went into this war because we were driven into it. 
We had to be driven because of the Washington policy and 
entangling alliance doctrine; and we stayed out of it a long 
time after, as we look at it now, we ought to have gone in. 
We were forced in to defend our rights on the seas. That 
was why those men who feared entangling alliances were 
willing to waive their objection or reached the conclusion 

^ Address delivered at dinner of editors and publishers, in New York, 
Dec. 6, 1918. 
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fixed upon? Of course, everybody understands that the 
armament we are especially interested in is Germany's arma- 
ment. We are going to see to it that that is only such 
" as domestic safety shall require." 

Are we just going to leave that requirement in the treaty 
and make no provision for enforcing it or maintaining it? 
Is that the way we are to deal with Germany ? Under such 
conditions, what will happen if Germany unites with German 
Austria to make a very considerable power and retains her 
military spirit ? Shall we not rather create an agency which 
shall see to it that this Covenant is effective? 

a. .....a 

Then there is Russia, controlled by the Bolsheviki. I do 
not know what we are going to do about Russia. I know 
what we ought to have done. We ought to have sent two 
hundred thousand men in there originally, and with addi- 
tional forces from our Allies we could have stamped out 
Bolshevism. When a man says you encumber the earth 
and that the only way to have happiness on earth is to kill 
you — the only way you can deal with him is to kill him. 
That is all there is about it; and the idea of dealing with 
Bolshevism in any other way is an iridescent dream. We 
will have to stamp it out. That will have to be done by 
the Allies, and we will have to maintain a force for that 
purpose. 

The countries we propose to set up have got to be held m 
leading strings. You cannot do that except by a League 
of Nations that notifies them — every one of them : " This 
war was fought for your liberty and that democracy might 
be safe, and we do not propose to have you start a conflagra- 
tion and bring about another war that we have sacrificed 
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ask justice against every other state. In many cases there 
is no law which governs the behavior of states except inter- 
national law, and that is administered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in such cases. 

I do not care what you call it, you have got to have a 
court, you have got to have a committee of conciliation, 
you have got to have force, you have got to fix rules of inter- 
national law. You cannot get away from these. 



LESSER LEAGUE OF NATIONS ^ 

Subjects for consideration by the conference at Versailles 
will naturally divide themselves into two great classes. 
The first will embrace those terms exacted of Germany and 
the other conquered nations to prevent them from again 
beginning war now or in the near future ; the indemnities to 
be assessed against them for damage inflicted on France, 
Belgium, Serbia and the other Allies; the redistribution of 
their territories and carving out of them the new republics 
to be set up ; together with the machinery for securing those 
terms and their maintenance. The second class of subjects 
for discussion and settlement will be less exigent and have 
more of a world-wide character. Such will be the definition 
of freedom of the seas, open diplomacy, the prevention of 
discriminating economic barriers and the machinery for a 
general League of Nations to Enforce Peace. 

• .....•a 

This league may well consist of only the Allied nations, 

1 Article in Public Ledger Dec. 9, 1918. 
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a lame and impotent conclusion it would be for our President 
to come back to this country, leaving, as an arbiter of half 
the world, a League of Nations in which we were to have 
no voice and over whose actions we were to have no con- 
trol! 

Could we thus selfishly retire to our isolated seclusion and 
repudiate the responsibility that our participation in the war 
and in the terms of peace must thrust upon us as the most 
powerful and most impartial member of the family of na- 
tions ? It is inconceivable that President Wilson, after what 
he has written and said to the world, would consent to play 
such a humiliating part. If, on the contrary, he is consistent 
with himself, if he stands up to the character he has assumed 
before to the plain people of Europe and the world, and signs 
a treaty by which the United States becomes a responsible 
factor in the world's progress, the men of small vision in the 
Senate and Congress will be swept from their opposition by 
a public opinion they cannot withstand. 

Such a general league must always be of the highest 
benefit to every small nation. It would offer protection 
against any oppression by a greater nation, and it would give 
relief from the burden of armament. Full reliance could be 
had on the fairness of the league, because a conspiracy by 
all the Great Powers, including the United States, to oppress 
a small Power is unthinkable. Therefore, every small 
nation would ultimately seek admission. It would then 
willingly submit to reasonable restrictions on its own repre- 
sentative weight in the league to which, as an initiating con- 
stituent member, it might make vociferous objection. 
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not come at once and should not be expected to. We take 
an important step, and its success leads to another forward 
movement. 

There is nothing in England's position respecting her fleet 
that should discourage the friends of the League of Nations 
to Enforce Peace. The exaggerated language of a Winston 
Churchill should not discourage us. It is the language of 
an advocate in a heated political campaign. We must ad- 
mit the justice of England's position — that she cannot give 
up her fleet in the absence of the test of a new league of na- 
tions. She cannot know whether the League will be 
sufficient protection to her against attack. Her isolated 
position requires her to protect herself against starvation in 
time of war. She is dependent on other countries for food 
and raw materials. These can only reach her by the sea. 
She must keep open the access by sea in time of war. Only 
by her fleet can she do this. Not until the operation of the 
League of Nations demonstrates that this danger in war is 
minimized can she be expected to reduce her fleet. 

So far as freedom of the seas in time of peace is con- 
cerned, wherever the British flag floats there is and always 
has been freedom of the seas. 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE GERMAN 

COLONIES ' 

No one can overestimate the weight in winning this war 
of the morale of the Allies born of the righteousness of their 
cause. They said, and the world believed them, that they 
were engaged in this war for no selfish purpose. They were 

^ Article in Public Ledger Dec. 16, 1918. 
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is how shall these colonies be administered. That they are 
not now capable of self-government goes without saying. 
The Australians and New Zealanders would doubtless wish 
that the German colony in New Guinea should be taken over 
by Great Britain. The South African English colonists will 
probably seek the same result. 

It would be too bad for Britain to yield to the urgings of 
her daughters in this regard. She cannot afford to do it It 
will arouse at once the attack that she is exhibiting the same 
land-grabbing propensities which have been charged to her 
in the past. 

There is no argument making more strongly for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a league of nations in connec- 
tion with this treaty than the need of a proper method of 
providing for these German colonies. They should be 
governed by an agency of the league of nations charged with 
the duty of educating the natives, leading them on in the 
paths of civilization and extending self-government to them 
as rapidly as their fitness will permit. They will thus prove 
to the world the equitable and just motives and aims of the 
nations who frame the provisions of this epoch-making 
treaty. 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY ' 

The earnest effort of the Jews of the United States to 
induce our executive to remedy the intolerable condition of 
their co-religionists in the backward countries of Europe has 
often been met and defeated by the argument that our 

1 Article in Public Ledger Dec 17, 1918. 
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ritories of the Russian Jewish pale. We shall be derelict in 
our duty if we do not require, as part of the fundamental 
law of these new republics, that the Jews shall have as great 
religious freedom as they have in the United States. But 
we must do more. We must have a league of nations to 
see to it that such fundamental law exacted by the treaty shall 
be enforced. We find full precedent for such a provision 
in the law in the treaty made by the Congress of Berlin, in 
which Bulgaria and Rumania were established as independ- 
ent countries. Rumania, which had long been a heinous 
sinner against the Jews, was forced by the Berlin Congress 
to accept, as part of its constitution, a declaration that there 
should be complete religious freedom and that no citizen 
should be discriminated against on account of his religion 
in any respect. The Rumanian government had the 
audacity, after incorporating the guaranty in its fundamental 
law, to declare and hold that Jews who had lived in Rumania 
for two or three hundred years, father and son, were aliens. 
In this way the protection of the Jews provided for in the 
treatv of Berlin was denied, and this was after Rumania had 
secured recognition as a government on an additional 
promise of fair treatment of the Jews. 

Let us have no farcical result in working out this treaty of 
Versailles. Could we find a stronger argument for the con- 
tinuance of our league of nations than this ignominious fail- 
ure of that congress of 1879, under the presidency of Bis- 
marck, to carry out its declared purpose? If there be any 
people who should be earnestly in favor of a league of na- 
tions as the outgrowth and the condition of this treaty now 
being framed at Versailles the Jews are that people. 
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In the fourth point adequate guarantees are to be ** given 
and taken that national armaments will be reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety." 

In the eleventh point it is provided that *' international 
guarantees of the political and economic independence and 
territorial int^^ity of the several Balkan States should be 
entered mto." 

By the twelfth it is enjoined that '' the Dardanelles should 
be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and 
commerce of all nations under international guarantees/' 

In the thirteenth point it is required that Poland shall be 
secured *' a free passage to the seas/' and her '* political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenants." 

In the fourteenth point it is said that a ** general associa- 
tion of nations must be formed under specific covenants for 
the purpose of political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small States alike." 

In his address of September 27, 1918, he said: "There 
can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants and tm- 
derstandings within the general and common family of the 
League of Nations." 

" There can be no special, selfish economic combinations 
within the League and no emplojmient of any form of 
economic boycott or exclusion, except as the power of 
economic penalty by exclusion from the markets of the 
world may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a 
means of discipline and control." 

He signaled the entry of the United States into the war 
by his message of April 2, 191 7, in which he said we were 
to fight " for a imiversal dominion of right by such concert 
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Russia lying helf^ess and breathing out infection on the 
world ; and that it would be discreditable to the United States 
if we failed to recognize our duty to her. 

The Senator's speech was delivered to establish the neces- 
sity for postponing the consideration by the conference of 
five of the fourteen points of the President's message of 
January 8, referring to secret diplomacy, to freedom of navi- 
gation and the seas, to the removal of economic barriers, to 
the reduction of armament, and to the central League of 
Nations. 

It must be admitted the Senator's argument for a post- 
ponement of these questions to an adjourned conference has 
weight It may be that in the immediate settlement of them 
is to be found a means of solving difficulties in agreement 
upon specific terms of peace, of which neither the Senator 
nor we are advised. 

A stipulation that the five Allies dictating this treaty 
should not make any treaty as between themselves incon- 
sistent with the purpose of the great treaty and should make 
no secret treaties at all, may well strengthen mutual con- 
fidence in the good faith of all in the main treaty. 

The general reduction of armaments of all nations does 
not immediately concern the peace in the sphere of war, pro- 
vided Germany's teeth are effectively drawn. 

The provision against economic barriers is a general 
question of world trade, the immediate settlement of which 
does not, on the surface, seem essential to the adjustment of 
the purposes of the nations in winning this war. The sub- 
currents of selfish purpose in respect to trade, however, may 
require a preliminary settlement of such a general principle 
as the best basis for adjusting special interests. 

The freedom of the seas in time of war is a very general 
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enormously expensive it would be. Nevertheless, wifiiin 
a week after the first of August, 1914, Europe was at war. 
And then those of us who had suffered this disappointment 
gathered ourselves together to see if we could not get some 
plan to discourage war, some plan which we could induce the 
nations to adopt after this war was over, after this dreadful 
destruction had come to an end, and when men would be 
longing for scnne means of promoting and making peace 
permanent. We met at the Century Club and afterwards at 
the Independence Hall, and organized the League to Enforce 
Peace. 

.••••••a 

When the war began the people of this country were anxious 
to keep out of it. The President's proclamation of neu- 
trality was received by them with approval. We did not 
realize then what was at stake. We thought we could be 
neutral and keep within the lines of international law and 
avoid being drawn into the struggle. We were neutral and 
we did keep within the lines of international law; but we 
found it was impossible to avoid being drawn into the 
struggle. Of course we say we were drawn into it, as we 
were, by the blindness and cruelty of Germany's submarine 
policy. But what did that grow out of? It grew out of 
the circumstance that in war, as it is now carried on, it is 
impossible for a nation, which furnishes to the world what 
we furnish, to remain neutral. We were the market to 
which all the nations engaged in this war resorted for food, 
munitions and war equipment. Until the British navy 
swept the German navy from the seas, we furnished to both 
sides with impartiality what they came to buy. The 
fortunes of war having limited us to the Allies as our 
customers, that which was inevitable came about : Germany 
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the bar of justice. When yoa arrest a criminal and find a 
pistol on him you take it away. That is why, in this matter 
of reduction of armament, we have the right to say to 
Germany, *^ we will draw your teeth," and that is what we 
have been doing. I do not know whether you share my 
feeling, but nothing has occurred since the armistice that 
has given me more satisfaction than the delivery of those 
great war vessels at the Firth of Forth, and of those sub- 
marines at the mouth of the Thames. The punishment was 
richly deserved. 



FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE PUBLIC LEDGER, 

JAN. I, 1919 

The League of Nations, to be useful, must command the 
respect of the world as upholding right and justice. The 
United States is the least interested of all the nations of the 
League in the terms of peace from a selfish standpoint. Our 
membership in it is, therefore, of the highest value. It will 
give confidence to the peoples of Europe in the purity and 
sincerity of the League's intentions to secure the good of all. 
President Wilson's trip has shown clearly the weight the 
United States has in this respect. It is not too much to say 
that he is stronger to-day with the people of Great Britain, 
France and Italy than are the respective Premiers of these 
countries. The longing of these peoples for a league of 
nations to maintain peace and his championing of such a 
league have had much to do with bringing about this result. 
It has secured the support of Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
for the League. This phase of the situation imposes the 
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This would prevent the imposition of the burden of war, by 
the determination of the League members, upon any nation 
without its consent. Or the enforcement of such a com- 
promise, if determined on by a majority of the executive 
council, might be left to that majority. 

Senator Knox seems to anticipate that the United States 
will be drawn into war against its will by a majority vote of 
a convention of heterogeneous nations. 

No such result could follow from the organization of a 
League as indicated above. The assumption that the votes 
of Haiti, or San Salvador, or Uruguay could create a ma- 
jority forcing the United States into a war against its interest 
and will, under a practical League of Nations, is wholly 
unfounded. It would be left to the vote of an executive 
council of the Great Powers, and even then the United 
States, under the modifications above suggested, could not 
be drawn into war against its will. 

.*•...•■ 

Objectors who rely on the Constitution seem to assume 
that the League plans contemplate a permanent international 
police force, constantly under command of a Marshal Foch, 
who may order the international army to enforce a judgment 
or a compromise without the preliminaries of declarations 
of war by the League members. This is wholly unwar- 
ranted and no plan justifies it. When force has to be used, 
war will be begun and carried on jointly in the usual way. 



LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND PRESIDENT 
WILSON'S ADVISERS ' 

The reports of correspondents to whom has been attrib- 

* Article in Public Ledger Jan. 20, 191 9. 
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of the League to unite, whenever necessity may arise, with 
the powerful members of the League to compel compliance 
with judgments of the League and to suppress recalcitrant 
members faithless to the principles of the League and to their 
obligations. They can hardly be blamed for so doing, in 
view of President Wilson's words, as follows: 

" I pray God that if this contest have no other result, it 
will at least have the result of creating an international 
tribunal and producing some sort of joint guaranty of peace 
on the part of the great nations of the world." ..." Now, 
let us suppose that we have formed a family of nations and 
that family of nations says : ' The world is not going to 
have any more wars of this sort without at least first going 
through certain processes to show whether there is any- 
thing in the case or not.' If you say, * We shall not have 
any war,' you have got to have the force to make the ' shall ' 
bite. And the rest of the world, if America takes part in 
this thing, will have the right to expect from her that she can 
contribute her element of force to the general understanding. 
Surely that is not a militaristic idea. That is a very prac- 
tical ideal." 

The indorsement of these views by Mr. Lloyd George was 
as follows: 

" The best security for peace will be that nations will band 
themselves together to punish the peace-breaker." 

Mr. Asquith*s comment on the President's views was as 
follows : 

** The President held out to his hearers the prospect of an 
era when the civilization of mankind, banded together for the 
purpose, will make it their joint and several duty to repress 
by their united authority and, if need be, by their combined 
naval and military forces, any wanton or aggressive invasion 
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promised to help, are in a perilous situation, while our own 
little handful of men are lighting an aimless fight against 
great odds near Archangel. 

Should they who have expected real " bite,'' to repeat Mr. 
Wilson's expression, in the League of Nations, be dis- 
couraged? Institutions like the League of Nations, which 
represent an advance in civilization, are created by the 
necessity of the situation. 

• ••••••• 

It is, of course, difficult to comment on plans for the 
League as they are outlined in the cabled reports of cor- 
respondents. They seem to be anxious to convince every- 
body that, while the League of Nations is a beautiful idea 
and inspires emotion when urged as President Wilson urged 
it in the congress at Saturday's session, nevertheless, its 
covenants are not going to involve any trouble or obliga- 
tion or burden for the United States, but will permit com- 
plete freedom of action or withholding of action when war 
shall come again. 

Lord Robert Cecil is reported to have suggested a court 
to which all justiciable questions are to be submitted, while 
nonjusticiable questions leading to trouble are to go to a 
council of conciliation. This is accompanied, however, by 
the notable proviso that every nation may determine for 
itself whether the question threatening war is justiciable or 
not. This is equivalent to saying that every nation may 
keep out of the court of the League if it chooses, no matter 
what the issue. The court is thus to be constituted to decide 
questions which both quarreling nations are willing to sub- 
mit to it. It is thus as effective as the present voluntary 
arbitration of the Hague tribunal and no more. If, now. 
every proposal with anything of a *' bite " in it is to be 
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all kinds, should have been so unsuccessful in Ireland. This 
has been true, even since her statesmen have been sincerely 
and earnestly anxious to be just to Ireland, and to eliminate 
completely from her Irish policy the motive which so long 
disgraced it, that of exploiting Ireland and her people for 
the profit of England. In Irish affairs, English statesmen 
are always a length behind. They are always willing to give, 
when it is too late, that which would have satisfied Irishmen 
at an earlier stage. 

Whatever the merits of the issue now, it is not within the 
field of jurisdiction of the Paris conference, and those who 
press it there, whatever their motive, are not helping the 
successful outcome of that fateful congress. Pressure for 
the proposed resolution is due, first, to the sincere sentiment 
for it of men of Irish blood in this country; second, to the 
desire of reckless politicians to win political support by its 
advocacy, and, third, to the timidity of others who, though 
really opposed to it as unwise, are afraid of the personal 
political consequences of their opposition. Nor should we 
omit from the elements pressing for its adoption a class of 
persons anxious to make the conference at Paris a failure. 
It is to be hoped that the resolution will be tabled. 



THE GREAT COVENANT OF PARIS ^ 

The League to Enforce Peace, of which this is a congress 
called for Oregon, Washington and Idaho, is a voluntary 
association of men and women of the United States organ- 
ized early in 191 5 to spread propaganda in favor of a plan 

^ Address at Portland, Oregon, Feb. 16, 1919. 
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member or between two non-members, they are to be invited 
to accept temporary membership of the League for the pur- 
pose of settling the dispute, in accordance with the proced- 
ure just described. If the non-member refuses to accept 
the obligations of the League, it is to be treated as a mem- 
ber of the League would be treated which violated its 
covenant. This attitude toward non-members is in pur- 
suance of a declaration of the constitution that the League 
is interested in the maintenance of universal peace and holds 
any threatened breach of it as a matter of its concern as to 
which it may take action. 

Three classes of countries with peoples not ready for 
self-government are committed to the trusteeship of the 
League, which administers them through competent govern- 
ments as mandatories of the League. 

A permanent mandatory commission is established, 
which is to require annual reports of the mandatories and 
to see that the restrictions contained in the constitution or in 
the special charters which are issued by the executive council 
to mandatories have been observed. 

Amendments to the covenant are to be made only upon a 
unanimous vote of the executive council and a two-thirds 
vote of the delegates. 

This summary of the constitution of the League shows 
very clearly that the nations that agreed to it intended to 
give the League real power. This power rests on the cove- 
nants of the members of the League and on their agreed 
cooperation in the universal boycott and in their voluntary 
cooperation by the use of military force to punish any cove- 
nant-breaking member. 

This Paris covenant has been made by the five nations, 
who are to prescribe the terms of the treaty of peace. It 
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now adopted was largdy taken from his recommendation. 
He argued for the joint obligation of League members to 
use force, which \\*as only partly adopted, as I have pointed 
out. He, too, recommended required submission of the 
justiciable questions to a court and of nonjusticiable 
questions to a conciliation council as the League to Enforce 
Peace had done. But the Smuts plan was much more com- 
prehensive than that of the League to Enforce Peace. From 
that plan came the mandatory system of administering 
backward countries and internationalizing cities as wards of 
the League through competent and existing governments as 
agents answerable to the League. From that plan came the 
union of all present international bureaus under the League, 
as well as the permanent secretariat He advocated inter- 
national labor reforms through the League, and this function 
is left to be developed under the League. He, too, brought 
non-members of the League under its influence and action. 

The giving to the Great Powers five votes in an executive 
council of nine is one of the most in^.p. rtant features of the 
constitution and is indispensable to any practical working 
of it. They are the responsible members who are to do the 
work. The minor states of the League enjoy its protection, 
but will not be willing to expend money or effort in main- 
taining its authority. They should not be permitted to 
arrogate to themselves e<iual authority with the Great Powers 
and thus seriously interfere with the League's efficient 
operations. This is a sufficient safeguard against a too early 
admission of Germany. 

The treaty of peace to be framed is to deal with Middle 
and Eastern Europe, the Near East and the German colonies. 
The plan is to create ten or a dozen new states, more than 
half of them independent republics and the remainder under 
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a continuous source of adjudication and adjustment if peace 
is to be enjoyed instead of a continual state of war. In 
responding to these necessities this League has been con- 
stituted. No one could look into the problems before the 
nations conferring at Paris without realizing that a league 
with judicial and adjustment machinery and provision for 
the enforcement of judgments and settlements was an abso- 
lute requirement As the conferees proceed to consider the 
details of the treaty and the need for speedy and in forced 
settlements and measures repressive of war, they may con- 
clude that the provisions contained in this constitution are 
not fully adapted to the present needs. If so, special articles 
can be added to the constitution to meet such exigencies. 
Indeed one may reasonably predict that within the elastic 
provisions of this constitution new means will be developed 
to increase the effectiveness of the League as a peacemaker. 

On the whole, we should thank God that such a great 
advance toward the suppression of war and the promotion 
of permanent peace has been make as in the agreement upon 
this constitution, with every reasonable prospect of its em- 
bodiment into the permanent treaty at Paris. Is it possible 
that such a vital feature of the treaty, upon which fourteen 
states through their representatives at Paris agree, is to be 
defeated by the lack of the necessary two-thirds vote in our 
Senate? I cannot think so. When President Wilson 
returns to present the result of his visit to Europe it must 
be that the American people will welcome him with approval 
and congratulations upon the success of the congress in 
which he has taken so prominent a part. 

In the President's addresses and messages during the 
war and since, he has promised to the long-harassed peoples 
of the Allied nations that the United States would press for 
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provided for the cooperation of nations in attcnqitii^ to stop 
the spread of war. We thought that if there was an\-thin^ 
silly, anything cnieU it was war. and that the natKMis could 
not be said to be forward-looking or intdligent or 



like, or even to have common sense, if they permitted the 
condition of affairs to continue which made possiUe such a 
war as we have just had. That was an academic question 
when we raised it — academic in the sense that people were 
thinking rather of how the war could be ended than what 
we should do after it ended. 

Then we got into the war ourselves. We were a long 
time in getting in. As we look back upon it now, I think 
we r^^et that we did not get in earlier. I am offering no 
criticism that we did not, because our hindsight is always 
a great deal better than our foresight ; but what I would like 
to say to you gentlemen, business men of San Francisco, is 
this: use your foresight now rather than your hindsight 
hereafter in respect to this particular question that we arc 
bringing before you. I do not want you to be in the attitude 
of the man who rides with his back to the engine and does 
not see anything until he gets by it. And that is what you 
are likely to do unless you take this thing to heart and under- 
stand what the necessity of it is and what it means. 

If, in ten or twenty years, we are called into another war, 
that war will be world suicide. The instrumentalities now 
capable of being used in war are far more destructive than 
they were when this war began; we have discovered 
explosives and poisonous gases which can destroy a whole 
community. 

Are we going delil:)erately to allow that condition to con- 
tinue which will make such a war possible? Are we going 
to sit down here in San Francisco and think that we are so 
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are in Paris. The question is whether you are up to date ; 
whether you sympathize with the forward-looking men that 
are trying to take a great step forward in civilization and end 
war or make it so remotely possible that you can say that 
the prospect is that it is ended; whether you are going to 
agree with men who believe that the sovereignty and the Con- 
stitution of the United States lend themselves to going for- 
ward with other nations, or whether you agree that they are 
to be perverted to defeat the plans of the world framed to 
benefit mankind. 

Is it i>ossible that we cannot agree to settle our differ- 
ences peaceably and refrain from appealing to the arbitra- 
ment of war, which seldom results in justice but always in 
the victory of the strongest? Sometimes the strongest is 
right ; sometimes it is wrong. Now let us adopt some means 
of settling differences that shall lean on justice as a guide, 
and not on force. 

Our President, representing this country, and the thirteen 
nations there in Paris have agreed upon a League of Na- 
tions. 

I wish you would study that covenant ; I wish you would 
work out what it means. It is a well-conceived plan. It 
does not involve as much compulsory force as our League 
to Enforce Peace has recommended, but it comes very near 
it ; and it carries with it an arrangement for amendment and 
for an elasticity that, as experience goes on, will enable the 
League to adopt other methods. 

Those nations that are gathered at Paris are in the 
presence of a very serious problem. Study it; analyze it; 
see whether they can get along without a League; see 
whether they can get along without the instrumentality for 
deciding questions justly by a tribunal of judges; see whether 
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say to any outlaw or recalcitrant nation that threatens to 
bring on war, " When you do, we will suspend all contracts 
and the payment of all monies which may be owing to your 
citizens ; all the food, all the products, manufactures and raw- 
materials, we are sending you will be stopped. We will 
withdraw our ambassadors and consular agents.*' And 
when all the world says that to a nation, that nation will 
occupy a position grand and gloomy, but peculiar. 

We agree among ourselves that if there is any special loss 
to individual nations, all the other nations of the League will 
share that loss. The boycott may prove to be expensive. 
It may prove trouUesome to some of our merchants who 
have dealings with the outlaw nation. But we can indem- 
nify them, and doubtless the country would be entirely will- 
ing to do so. 

So far as forcing this country into war is concerned, there 
is nothing in the constitution of the League that does this. 
Such a provision is found in the program of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and I should be glad to have it in the cove- 
nant. France wanted it. She is at the point of danger 
and she thinks she needs an obligation on the part of the 
other nations to come to her assistance ; but the other nations 
did not agree to go so far. All they did was to provide that 
the executive council should recommend the number of 
forces that each country should contribute to make the 
League effective, and any neighbor of the outlaw nation 
is bound to allow the League's soldiers to go over its terri- 
tory. The agreement does unite us with other nations; it 
does say that we shall live up to our ideals in dealing justly 
with other nations and respect their sovereignty ; but that is 
all it entails. 

We are told in a set of lurid speeches that we are sur- 
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to be commended. They give the League substance and 
constant operation in some of its functions which will greatly 
promote the unity of nations. Out of this nucleus will come 
closer understanding and greater mutual interest suggesting 
new fields of international action for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

The administration of the German colonies with back- 
ward peoples in Africa and in the Pacific and the 
government of countries like Palestine, Syria, Armenia, 
Mesoi>otamia and the Caucasus, not yet ready for self- 
government, is a problem forced upon the League because 
these countries cannot be trusted to the suzerainty or govern- 
ment of the defeated Powers. Their previous conduct 
toward them has forfeited all right, if any ever existed, to 
have them restored. 

• ••••••« 

We agree to limit our armament in consideration of the 
other parties to this treaty limiting their armament, thus 
reducing the necessity for our maintaining an armament 
beyond that stipulated. The limitation upon our armament 
is not arbitrarily fixed by somebody else. It is to be fixed 
upon the recommendation of the executive council and 
agreed to by us. As our armament potentially threatens 
the other countries if used in a sinister way, so their arma- 
ment potentially threatens us, and so by joint agreement we 
reduce the mutual threat by common proportionate reduc- 
tion. To hold this beyond our power would be to hold that 
there is no possibility of curbing competitive armament, 
which, if it is to go on — and it will go on unless restrained 
— will invite world suicide. 
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It b alleged that om- entry into a league of nations would 
imperil the Monroe Doctrine. Now, what is the origin 
ax»i natnre of this doctrine? It was annocmced in a mes- 
sage of President Monroe to Congress in 1823 under the 
following circumstances. Many of the Spanish colonies 
had. from time to time, declared their independence and the 
United States had recognized them as independent govem- 
mer.ts. The Holy Alliance, formed to perpetuate the 
" Divine Right of Kings." and consisting of Russia, Austria 
and Prussia, had threatened to help Spain recover these 
colonies. Mr. Canning, the British foreign minister, had 
urged upon our minister at London, Mr. Rush, the necessity 
for action to prevent this step and proposed that the United 
States and Great Britain unite in a protest against any such 
attempt. Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, both of 
whom were consulted by Mr. Monroe, thought the suggestion 
of Great Britain should be accepted and that there should be 
such an agreement to prevent the Holy Alliance from inter- 
fering with governments in this hemisphere. John Quincy 
Adams, who was Secretary of State, opposed the suggestion 
of a joint declaration. He felt that we should make the 
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nia were being taken over by a syndicate. It was reported 
that the Japanese were trying to get a base there. On inves- 
tigation the State Department found the facts to be the fol- 
lowing. A syndicate, which had acquired some thousands 
of acres on Magdalena Bay as an investment, were disap- 
pointed in their venture and attempted to unload. The at- 
torney, in whose hands they had placed the matter, tried 
unsuccessfully to sell the property to a Japanese company, 
and thereupon told the " cock and bull " story about a Jap- 
anese corporation trying to acquire the land with a view to 
turning it over to the Japanese Government But the Senate 
passed a resolution to the effect that outside nations could 
not be allowed to acquire strategic points near the United 
States and thus endanger its interests. I do not object to 
this extension of the Monroe Doctrine. On the contrary 
I think it is a good thing. But the spirit of the League 
covenant would prevent that sort of transaction; though, if 
we desire our view of the matter to be doubly fortified, I 
have not the slightest doubt that we could get it specifically 
recognized in the covenant. 

The Monroe Doctrine has never been violated, except 
when France, under Napoleon III, seized Mexico. That 
trespass was shortlived; for when we got through with the 
Civil War and sent Sheridan to the border, France with- 
drew. The Monroe Doctrine, in so far as it forbids the 
overthrow of independent governments, is in accord with the 
principles of any league of nations thus far proposed. It 
is covered over as with a blanket by Article X of the present 
covenant. Tlicrcfore. if any government did attempt to 
come over here to violate it — and when you are in the 
Senate you just see them coming — we could, under the 
provisions of the League, summon the united forces of the 
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States, many Americaii statesmen thought that it would 
certainly involve us in cxmstant wars. For nearly a century, 
however, it has been peacefully and successfully maintained. 
Not a shot has been fired by the United States, not a soldier 
of the United States has been killed or injured in suiq)ort 
of it Its mere announcement, coupled with our known 
detennination to enforce it, has dispensed with the necessity 
for the exercise of force. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, under the League covenant, 
the armies of the United States are to be called into distant 
countries. We must expect the Executive Council to be 
reasonaUe in its recommendations in this respect not only 
because it will wish to be just but because it will want to 
act promptly in suppressing disturbance and the threat of 
war, and it can do this best by calling upon nations which 
are close at hand and which can do the work of the League 
most conveniently and economically. Moreover, with the 
unanimity required of the Coiuicil by a proper construction 
of the covenant, the presence of our representative in that 
Council will naturally make certain only a proper assign- 
ment of the League's work to the United States. The as- 
sumption that membership in the League will involve us 
in frequent wars is directly contrary to its purpose and 
natural operation. Its potential primitive force will prevent 
the coming of war. 

Finally comes the question, my friends, whether we are 
willing to run the risk involved in joining the League. 
How much risk is there? I have tried to show that the 
risk is the danger of a boycott, the cost of a boycott, divided 
up between all the nations of the League, the risk involved 
in consenting to limit armament, after we have learned 
and consented to that limit, and the agreement to pay the 
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the world upon our resources of food, raw material and 
manufacture, with our closeness, under modem conditions 
of transportation and communication, to Europe, it was im- 
possible for us to maintain the theory of an isolation that 
did not in fact exist. It will be equally impossible for us 
to keep out of another general European war. We are, 
therefore, just as much interested in stopping such a war 
as if we were in Europe. This war was our war. The 
settlement of the war is our settlement. The maintenance of 
the terms of that settlement is our business, as it is the 
business of the other nations. To say that we should avoid 
it is to say that we should be recreant to our duty to our- 
selves and to the world and blind to the progress of events. 
To say that it mixes us up with kings is amusing when 
we consider the dominance of democracy in Europe. 

The superlative expressions contained in the denunciations 
of Mr. Fess and Mr. Reed and Mr. Borah and Mr. Poin- 
dexter as to the dangerous working of this covenant find 
no basis in a clear understanding of its provisions. The 
contention that we are to be bound by the decision of the 
Executive Council on a critical issue of war or peace, of 
arbitration or no arbitration, of limit of armament or no 
armament, finds no justification in the covenant itself. 

The Executive Council is an executive body only to recom- 
mend measures to be adopted by the nations in the matter 
of the reduction of armament and in the matter of the fur- 
nishing of military forces and in other lines of action. 
The obligation is upon the governments through their usual 
constitutional agencies (which, in our case, is Congress) 
to perform the obligations they have assumed. Our obli- 
gations are: first, to submit diflferences to arbitration or 
mediation; second, not to make war until three months 
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less come under England or under Australia. There are 
some Northern islands, perhaps, that may come under Japan 
as a mandatory. Then Palestine and Armenia and Con- 
stantinople may come under some other government. They 
would be glad to have the United States take that, but 
you will remember that the representatives of the United 
States said in the Council, that this was impossible, that 
they could not agree to it. 

Now, if they took that attitude in the Cotmcil, how un- 
reasonable it is to contend that they would have consented 
to a league which obliged a member to accept a mandate 
of this character. You will find nothing compulsory in 
this provision of the League. 



THE PARIS COVENANT FOR A LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS ^ 

We are here to-night in sight of a league of peace, of 
what I have ever regarded as the ** promised land." Such 
a war as the last is a hideous blot on our Christian civili- 
zation. The inconsistency is as foul as was slavery under 
the Declaration of Independence. If Christian nations 
cannot now be brought into a united effort to suppress a re- 
currence of such a contest it will be a shame to modem 
society. 

During my administration I attempted to secure treaties 
of universal arbitration between this country and France 
and England, by which all issues depending for their set- 

^ Address delivered at the Metropolitan Opera House on March 4, 
1919. 
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when an agreement is reached it covenants to keep within 
that limit until, by application to the Executive Council, the 
limit may be raised. In other words, each nation agrees 
to its own limitation. Having so agreed, it must keep 
within it. 

Our Constitution contains no inhibition, express or im- 
plied, against making such an agreement. On the contrary, 
for one hundred years we have maintained an agreement 
to limit armaments between this cotmtry and Canada. The 
evil of competition in armament as between us has been 
avoided by abstaining from armament altogether. Could 
there be a more complete precedent for this provision of the 
Paris Covenant? 

The importance of providing for a reduction of armament 
every one recognizes. It is affirmed in the newly proposed 
Senate resolution. Can we not trust our Congress to fix a 
limitation which is safe for the coimtry and to stick to it? 
If we cannot, no country can. Yet all the rest are anxious 
to do this and they are far more exposed than we. 

The character of this obligation is affected by the time 
during which the covenants of the League remain binding. 
There is no stipulation as to how long this is. In my judg- 
ment there should be a period of ten years or a permis- 
sion for any member of the League to withdraw from the 
covenant by giving a reasonable notice of one or two years 
of its intention to do so. 

The members of the League and the non-members are re- 
quired, the former by their covenant, the latter by an en- 
forced obligation, to submit all differences between them, 
not capable of being settled by negotiation, to arbitration 
before a tribunal composed as the parties may agree. They 
are required to covenant to abide the award. Should either 
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when the hostile action includes all members of the League 
as well as all non-members, may be easily appreciated. The 
prospect of such an isolation would be likely to frighten 
any member of the League from a reckless violation of its 
covenant not to begin war. It is inconceivable that any 
small nation, dependent as it must be on larger nations for its 
trade and sustenance, indeed for its food and raw material, 
would for a moment court such a destructive ostracism as 
this would be. 

Other covenants of the penalizing article impose on the 
members of the League the duty of sharing the expense of a 
boycott with any nation upon which it has fallen with un- 
even weight and of supporting such a nation in its resistance 
to any special measure directed against it by the outlaw 
nation. But there is no specific requirement as to the 
character of the support beyond the obligation of the boy- 
cott, the contribution of expenses and the obligation of 
each member of the League to permit the passage through 
its territory of forces of other members of the League co- 
operating with military forces against the outlaw nation. 

If, however, the boycott does not prove sufficient, then 
the Executive Council is to recommend the number of the 
military and naval forces to be contributed by the members 
of the League to protect the covenants of the League in 
such a case. There is no specific covenant by which they 
agree to furnish a definite force, or, indeed, any force at 
all, to a league army. The use of the word " recommend " 
in describing the function of the Executive Council shows 
that the question whether such forces shall be contributed 
and what shall be their amount must ultimately address 
itself to the members of the League severally for their sev- 
eral decision and action. There is this radical and impor- 
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from proceeding by force to collect their debts provided 
oppressive measures were not used which would deprive the 
nation of its independence or territorial integrity. This 
furnishes an analc^- for the proper construction of 
Article X. 

The fact that the Executive Council is to advise what 
means shall be taken to fulfill the obligation shows that 
they are to be such as each nation shall deem proper and 
fair under the circumstances. Remoteness from the seat of 
trouble and the fact that the nearer presence of other nations 
should induce them to furnish the requisite military force 
would naturally be included among the factors considered. 
It thus seems to me clear that the question, both under 
Article XVIII, and under .\rticle X, as to whether the 
United States shall declare war and what forces it shall 
furnish, are remitted to the voluntary action of the Con- 
gress of the United States under the Constitution, regard 
being had to the matter of a fair division between all the 
nations of the burden to be bonie under the League and 
the proper means to be adopted, whether the enjoined and 
inevitable boycott alone, or the advance of loans of money, 
or the declaration of war and the use of military force. 
This is as it should be. It fixes the obligation of action 
in such a way that American nations will attend to America, 
European nations will attend to Europe, and Asiatic nations 
to Asia, unless all deem the situation so threatening to the 
world and to their own interests that they should take a 
more active part. It seems to me that appropriate words 
might be added to the pact which would show distinctly 
this distribution of obligation. This would relieve those 
anxious to exclude European or Asiatic nations from for- 
cible intervention in issues between American nations until 
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unite to promote peace and general disarmament. The 
resolution further recites that the efforts of the United 
States should immediately be directed to the utmost expedi- 
tion of the urgent business of negotiating peace terms with 
Germany satisfactory to the United States and the nations 
with whom the United States is associated in the war against 
the German Government, and that the proposal for a League 
of Nations to insure the permanent peace of the world should 
be taken up for careful and serious consideration later. It 
is said that this resolution will be supported by thirty-seven 
members of the new Senate, and thus prevent the confirma- 
tion of any treaty which includes the present proposed 
Covenant of Paris. 

The President of the United States is the authority under 
the Federal Constitution which initiates the form of treaties 
and which at the outset determines what subject matter they 
shall include. Therefore, if it shall seem to the President 
of the United States, and to those acting with him with 
similar authority for other nations, that a treaty of peace 
cannot be concluded except with a covenant providing for 
a league of nations, in substance like that now proposed, 
as a condition precedent to the proper operation and effect- 
iveness of the treaty itself, it will be the duty of the Presi- 
dent and his fellow delegates to the Conference to insert 
such a covenant in the treaty. If accordingly such a cov- 
enant should be incorporated in a Treaty of Peace, signed 
by the representatives of the Powers and should be brought 
back by the President and submitted by him to the Senate, 
the question which will address itself to the proponents of 
this Senate resolution will he not whether they would pre- 
fer to consider a league of nations after a Treaty of Peace 
but whether they will feel justified in defeating or post- 
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was contained in the Hague Conference against entangling 
alliances, because the recommendation was framed before 
this war and contained provisions as to the so-called policy 
against entangling alliances that are inconsistent with the 
present needs of this nation and of the rest of the world 
if a peaceful future is to be secured to both. I would 
favor, however, a recognition of the Monroe Doctrine as 
I have stated it above by specific words in the covenant, 
and with a further provision that the settlement of purely 
American questions should be remitted primarily to the 
American nations, with machinery like that of the present 
League, and that European nations should not intervene un- 
less requested to do so by the American nations. 

Objection is made to this League on constitutional 
grounds. . . . The Supreme Court has over and over again, 
through Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, indicated that the 
United States was a sovereign nation capable of dealing with 
other nations as such, and seized of all the powers inferable 
from sovereignty. It is said that the League will change the 
form of our government. But no function or discretion 
which it now exercises is taken from any branch of the gov- 
ernment. It is asserted that the Covenant delegates to an 
outside tribunal, viz., the Executive Council, the power vested 
by the Constitution in Congress or the Senate. But the 
Executive Council has no power but to recommend to the 
nations of the League courses which those nations may ac- 
cept or reject, save in the matter of increasing the limit of 
armament, to which, after full consideration, a nation shall 
have consented. In our case it would be Congress that 
had considered and consented to the limitation. Neither 
the Executive Council nor the Body of Delegates, in the 
machinery for the peaceful settling of differences, does 
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▼elous Stretch of imagination by the distingmshed Senator 
who made it. In the face of Article X, which is an under- 
taking to respect the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of every member of the League, how conUl a 
board of arbitration possibly reach such a result? More- 
over, we are not compelled to arbitrate a dispute. If pre- 
ferred, we can throw the matter into mediation and con- 
ciliation, and we do not covenant to obey the rern mnien da- 
tion of compromise by the conciliating body. 

We have agreed in treaties to arbitrate classes of ques- 
tions long before the questions arise. Now, in the present 
treaty, the issue to be arbitrated would have to be formu- 
lated by our treaty-making power — the President and the 
Senate of the United States. The award would have to be 
exectited by that branch of the government which executes 
awards, generally the Congress of the United States. If 
it involved payment of money. Congress would have to ap- 
propriate it. If it involved limitation of armament. Con- 
gress would have to limit it. If it involved any duty with- 
in the legislative power of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress would have to perform it. If Congress sees 
fit to comply with the report of the compromise by the con- 
ciliating body, Congress will have to make such compliance. 

The Covenant takes away the sovereignty of the United 
States only as any contract curtails the freedom of action 
which an individual has voluntarily surrendered for the pur- 
pose of the contract and to obtain the benefit of it. The 
Covenant creates no super-sovereignty. It merely creates 
contract oblij^ations. It binds nations to stand together 
to secure compliance with those obligations. That is all. 
This does not differ from a contract between two nations. 
1 f wc enter into an important contract with another nation 
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in the Senate of the United States and elsewhere. Some 
speeches, notably that of Senator Lodge, have been useful 
in taking up the League Covenant, article by article, criticis- 
ing its language and expressing doubts either as to its mean- 
ing or as to its wisdom. 

The President will differ, as many others differ, with 
Senator Lodge in respect to many of the criticisms, but in 
the constructive part of his speech he will find useful sug- 
gestions which he will be able to present to his colleagues 
in the conference. These suggestions should prove 
especially valuable in the work of revising the form of the 
Covenant and in making changes, to which the conference 
may readily consent, whqre Senator Lodge and other critics 
have misunderstood the purpose and meaning of the words 
used. 

The League Covenant should be in the Treaty of Peace. 
It is indispensable if the war is to accomplish the declared 
purpose of this nation and of the world and if it is to bring 
the promised benefit to mankind. We know the President 
believes this and will insist upon including the Covenant. 
Our profound sympathy in his purpose and our prayers for 
his success should go with him in his great mission. 



ANSWER TO SENATOR KNOX'S INDICTMENT » 

My friend, Senator Knox, has presented a formidable in- 
dictment against the proposed Covenant of the League of 
Nations. A number of his colleagues seem to have accepted 
his views as to its meaning. He says that it is unconstitu- 

^ Address at dinner of Economic Club of New York, March nth, 1919. 
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The Executive Council is a most necessary and useful 
body for coordinating the activities of the League, for 
initiating consideration by the members of the League of 
their proper joint and individual action, and for keeping 
all advised of the progress of events in the field of the League 
jurisdiction. 

It is impossible, in the time I have, to follow through 
Senator Knox's argument in all the Articles of the League, 
but his treatment of Article XVI is a fair illustration of the 
reasons he advances for ascribing to the Executive Council 
super-sovereign power. 

Article XVI is the penalizing section. Whenever a 
member of the Leagfue violates its covenant not to make 
war under Article XII, it is an act of war against the other 
members and they are to levy a boycott against the outlaw 
nation. There is in the Covenant no agreement to make 
war. An act of war does not produce a state of war unless 
the nation acted against chooses to declare and wage war 
on account of it. The Executive Council is given the duty 
of recommending what forces should be furnished by 
members of the League to protect the covenants of the 
League. The members are required to allow military forces 
of a member of the League, cooperating to protect the 
covenants, passage through their territory. 

Of this article Senator Knox says: 

** If any of the high contracting parties breaks its cov- 
enant under Article XII, then we must fly to arms to pro- 
tect the covenants.'' Again he says of it: "Whether or 
not we participate, and the amount of our participation in 
belligerent operations, is determined not by ourselves but 
by the Executive Council in which we have seemingly, at 
most, but one voice out of nine, no matter what we 
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in threatened war between nations whether members or not 
and asserts its right to take steps to prevent it. This dec- 
laration is made as the justification for Article XVII, by 
which a nation or nations not members of the League 
who threaten war are invited to become temporary mem- 
bers of the League in order to enable them to settle their 
disputes peaceably as permanent members covenant to do. 
These temporary members are visited with the same 
penalties for acts which would be, if committed by per- 
manent members, breaches of their covenants not to begin 
war. Thus the scope of the League's action is extended to 
all nations. 

This is the explanation and the purport of Articles XI 
and XVII. They involve the whole world in the covenants 
of the League not to make war. They operate to defeat the 
formation and warlike organization of a rival league of 
nations, composed of countries not admitted as permanent 
members to this league. They unite the rest of the world 
against such nations in any case of war threatened by them. 

There is no supreme court to construe this Covenant and 
bind the members, and each nation, in determining its own 
obligations and action under it, must construe it for itself. 
Our duties under it are not to be declared and enforced 
against us by a hostile tribunal or by one actuated by dif- 
ferent principles and spirit from our own. Its whole 
strength is to rest in an agreed interpretation by all. Its 
sanction must be in the good sense of the covenanting na- 
tions who know that, in order that it may hold together and 
serve its purpose, they must all be reasonable in their con- 
struction. What rules of interpretation should and must we 
therefore apply? 

The President and Senate are to ratify this Covenant if it 
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When the treaty provides that the obligation arises upon a 
breach of a covenant, and does not make the question of the 
breach conclusively determinable by any body or tribunal, 
then it is for Congress itself to decide in good faith whether 
or not the breach of the Covenant upon which the obligation 
arises, has in fact occurred, and finding that, it has to per- 
form the obligation. 

These plain limitations upon the Federal treaty-making 
power are known to nations of this conference, and any 
treaty of the United States is to be construed in the light 
of them. Following these necessary rules of construction, 
the provisions of the Covenant entirely and easily conform 
to the Constitution of the United States. They lose alto- 
gether that threatening and dangerous character and effect 
which Senator Knox and other critics would attach to them. 
They delegate to no body but to our own Federal consti- 
tutional agencies the duty of deciding in good faith what 
our obligations under the Covenant are, when they become 
immediate, the appropriate means and method by which they 
are to be perfonned, and the performance of them. 

By the first article the action of the high contracting par- 
ties under the Covenant are to be " effected through the in- 
strumentality of a meeting of a body of delegates represent- 
ing the high contracting parties, of meetings at more fre- 
quent intervals of an Executive Council, and of a permanent 
international secretariat.*' 

This means only that when the high contracting parties 
wish to take joint action, it is to be taken through such 
meetings. This does not vest these bodies with power ex- 
cept as it is especially described in the succeeding articles. 
The unusual phrase " effected through the instrumentality 
of meetings " means what it says. It does not confer 
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rq)resentative selected by the President to represent the 
United States in this function, in respect to a matter of g^reat 
importance under the control of Congress? 

That the United States should recognize the wisdom of a 
reduction of armament, under a world plan for it, seems 
manifest. The history of competitive armaments, with its 
dreadful sequel, is too fresh in the minds of the peoples 
of the world for them not to recognize the wisdom of an 
agreed reduction. If we are to have an agreed reduction, 
then there must be some limit to which the governments 
agree to submit If the nations of Europe, with so many 
dangerous neighbors, are content to bind themselves to a 
limitation, why should we hesitate to help this world move- 
ment? There is not the slightest probability that we will 
wish to exceed the limit proposed. Our national failing has 
been not to maintain enough armament. 

Senator Knox objects to the provision that no treaties 
made by members of the League shall have effect until after 
they have been registered in the office of the League. He 
says this is contrary to the Constitution, because treaties 
are to take effect when ratified by the Senate and proclaimed 
by the President. 

This objection is not very formidable. All this requires 
is that the United States shall provide, in every one of its 
future treaties, that the treaty shall not take effect until it is 
registered in the Secretariat of the League. Certainly an 
agreement on the part of the United States and the nation 
with whom it is making a treaty as to conditions upon which 
it shall take effect is not in violation of the constitutional 
requirements to which Senator Knox refers. 
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of nations by which, if they are so minded, they can pro- 
tect themselves against the recurrence of the disaster of 
such a war as that with which Europe has been devastated 
during the last four years. Experience under the League 
will doubtless suggest many improvements. But it is tbe 
first step that counts. Let us take it now when the whole 
world is yearning for it 



PARIS COVENANT HAS TEETH * 

Many misconceptions of the effect of the G>venant of 
Paris have been set afloat by broadside denunciations of the 
League based on loose constructions of it entirely unwar- 
ranted by the text. The attitude of those who favor the 
Covenant has been misconstrued, increasing the confusion 
in the mind of the public in respect to the inestimable value 
of the instrument as it is. Were the alternatives presented 
to me of adopting the Covenant exactly as it is, or of post- 
poning the coming of peace and continuing the state of war 
until the conference could reconvene and make other provi- 
sions for peace, I should, without the slightest fear as to 
the complete safety of my country under its provisions, 
vote for it as the greatest step in recorded history in the 
betterment of international relations for the benefit of the 
people of the world and for the benefit of my country. 

I was president of the League to Enforce Peace and 
continue to be. Our plan was somewhat more ambitious 
in the method of settling diflferences peaceably, in that fewer 
might escape a binding peaceful settlement. The proposed 

1 Article in Public Ledger Mar. i6, 1919. 
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important treaties of history, including those negotiated by 
our own country, we find that this is characteristic of most 
of them. They are not drawn with the concise, direct words 
of a business contract, nor in the clear style of a domestic 
statute. When reduced to such a style, the Covenant be- 
comes quite clear and presents to me no danger whatever 
of involving the United States in any obligation or burden 
which its people would not be, and ought not to be, glad to 
bear for the preservation of the peace of the world and 
their own. 

Take, for instance, the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe 
Doctrine in spirit and effect is a policy of the United States 
which forbids any non-American nation, by external ag- 
gression, by purchase or by intrigue, to acquire the terri- 
tory in whole or in part, or the governmental power in 
whole or in part, of any country or nation in this Western 
Hemisphere. So far as external aggression is concerned, 
the policy is fully covered by Article X of the Covenant, 
which would enable the United States to use the whole power 
of the League, in addition to its own, to preserve the doc- 
trine. So far as the acquisition of such territory or power 
by purchase or intrigue is concerned, the United States 
could at once bring the matter before the Body of Dele- 
gates, which will include representatives of all the na- 
tions of North. South and Central America. Unless the 
whole Body of Delegates, so constituted, unanimously re- 
jects the Monroe Doctrine, the United States is completely 
at liberty to proceed to enforce it. Can it be supposed, 
by the wildest flight of imagination, that such a unanimous 
report could be obtained from a body including representa- 
tives of seventeen or eighteen countries of this Western 
Hemisphere? Though I have this view, I am entirely will- 
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adopted unless we are to have an indefinite postponement 
of peace. 

The suggestions of the impossible and radically diflferent 
leagues which have been put forward as a better solution 
than tfie present one will not be particularly relevant or 
helpful. To provide for amendments and reservations, 
that do not change the structure of the League and its es- 
sence and do satisfy doubting, conscientious Americans in 
respect to the safety of the United States in the obligations 
assumed, is a high and important duty of the representa- 
tives of the United States in this conference. If they per- 
form it, they will help materially to secure the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Of course the securing of amendments after fourteen na- 
tions have fought their way by earnest discussion to an agree- 
ment in committee is not free from difficulty. European 
nations, anxious to have us join the League, will consent 
to reservations and limitations as to strictly American ques- 
tions and policies; but it is not the easiest task to draw 
these in such form as to prevent their having wider effect. 
The solution of this problem will be facilitated by a con- 
sideration and study of the criticisms which are construc- 
tively directed to rendering this league unobjectionable. 
I regret to say that many of the speeches are so far afield 
and so entirely unwarranted by the present language of the 
Covenant that they are not helpful. 
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ducing armaments, and second, in reducing the number of 
the wars into which it is likely to be drawn. 

If the provisions I have mentioned were h'mited to the 
members of the League they would lack comprehensiveness 
in preserving world peace, because it may be some time be- 
fore two-thirds of the Body of Delegates shall conclude 
that it is wise to admit to permanent membership in the 
League countries like Germany, Austria, Turicey or Bul- 
garia, or countries with no sense of responsibility and so 
weak in police power and self-restraint as not to be able to 
perform the covenants of the League. To correct what 
otherwise would be a defect in the constitution of the League, 
there is a declaration that the League is interested in war 
between any countries whether members of the League or 
not, and will take such action as the peace of the world 
may require in order to prevent injury from such a war. 

The four great steps to secure peace are, first, reduction 
of armament; second, union against conquest by arms; 
third, peaceful settlements of differences and a covenant 
not to begin war until every effort has been made to secure 
such peaceful settlement, together with a world boycott of 
the outlaw nation and the exercise of military compulsion, 
if necessary; and finally, fourth, the inhibition of all secret 
treaties and an enforcement of open diplomacy. Nothing 
like it has heretofore been attempted in the history of the 
world. The problem of German peace has forced it. 

We have fourteen nations, seven of them being the na- 
tions who won the war with Germany, agreeing through 
their representatives at Paris upon these steps. The ques- 
tion now is whether the Senate of the United States is to 
destroy the possibility of this advance in the civilization of 
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tnitted the necessity of departing from the traditional poh'cy 
of the United States to enter into no alliances with foreign 
nations, because a league is an alliance, and, as a league 
contains obligations, it must entangle the United States to 
the extent at least of the performance of those obliga- 
tions. 

We cannot avoid being affected by international quarrels 
in Europe. It is economical for us to unite with the other 
countries to maintain peace instead of waiting until we are 
driven into war and then making a superhuman eflFort to 
defend ourselves against a war that has meantime grown 
into enormous proportions because of our failure, and that 
of the other nations, of the world to suppress it in its in- 
ception. 

The Executive Council has no power to fix the obligation. 
It does not determine conclusively for any member of the 
League any fact upon which the obligation of that member 
I)ecomes immediate. Its duties are executive in the sense 
that it acquires all the necessary information, follows 
closely matters with which the League has to do and takes 
action in the sense of making a recommendation to the 
various Powers as to how the difficulties shall be met. It 
furnishes a means by which the Powers confer together 
in order that they may agree upon joint action; but in no 
sense is any power delegated to it to declare war, to wage 
war, to declare a boycott, to limit armament or to force 
arbitration. 

The only two things which it does, things that can be 
said in any way to be binding on nations, are, first, not to 
increase the limit of armament to which a nation has agreed 
to confine itself after full consideration, and, second (where 
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action is to be taken it is to be taken by that nation in ac- 
cord with its constitution. 



LEAGUE OF NATIONS HAS NOT DELAYED 

THE PEACE » 

The project of the League of Nations has, in the minds of 
its opponents, to bear the blame for many things. Ac- 
cording to their view, if it had not been for the League of 
Nations, peace would now have been declared and every- 
thing would be smooth and easy in the sphere of the late 
war. It is their view that only the absurd insistence of 
idealists has postponed the settlement needed to produce 
normal times. The fact is entirely otherwise. The League 
of Nations was made the first subject of consideration by 
the conference because it could be more promptly and easily 
disposed of than other issues rearing their ugly heads among 
the Allies. These latter needed earnest and painful con- 
sideration in confidential interviews between the represen- 
tatives of the leading powers. The full facts were not 
known to the conference and the issues were not ready for 
open discussion. 

The delay in fixing the terms of the League would not 
have happened but for the need of settling the other ques- 
tions. One of the most troublesome of these is the amount 
of the indemnities which France and Belgium and Italy and 
England and Serbia should exact from the Central Powers. 
It is complicated with the question how much the Central 
Powers can pay. Each premier has found himself em- 

1 Article in Public Ledger Mar. 29, 19 19. 
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vitation to a new war by her when opportunity offered. 

Lloyd George is seeking to make such a frontier unneces- 
sary by a required limitation on conscription in Germany 
and an agreed limitation of armament among the Allied 
Powers. This, of course, would become a part of 
the machinery of the League of Nations for securing peace. 

The question of Hungary, which is now being made 
prominent by the threat of Bolshevism or its actual appear- 
ance at Budapest and in the surrounding country, is also 
a diffictdt one. Unscrupulous leaders of Hungarian politics 
seem to have invited Bolshevism in order to fight a settle- 
ment which would limit Hungary to the Magyar country 
and the Danubian plains. The Magyars are a masterful 
race, a race of aristocrats, who have arbitrarily oppressed 
the Slovaks in mountainous northern Hungary, the 
Runmnians in Transylvania and indeed the Germans where 
they have settled within the Hungarian kingdom. As they 
see their power passing, they have become desperate and 
war threatens again. 

The specter of Bolshevism will not down. To charge this 
to delay due to seeking an agreement upon the League of 
Nations is ridiculously opposed to the facts. The outbreak 
in Hungary only demonstrates the necessity for a strong, 
firm league. The signing of a treaty which formally re- 
stores peace with Germany and Austria-Hungary will not 
give us peace unless there is guaranty in the power of 
the united Allies to compel peace. That power will be dis- 
solved unless a league of allies, the nucleus of the League 
of Nations, shall be established, not only to suppress im- 
mediate disorder, but also to settle differences (a great 
number of which will at once arise between the new gov- 
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pect of agreement but necessary to clear the air. Such talk 
is not waste of time. It is the usual and the only way to 
reach a compromise. 

The armistice in our Spanish war was signed on the 12th 
of August, 1898, and the treaty of Paris was not signed till 
December 12, a period of four months. This was in con- 
nection with a war which had only begun in the previous 
April. And it was a peace which involved the settlement 
of rather simple issues between only two nations. 

The period between the armistice and the treaty of peace 
in the Franco-Prussian War was about the same and there, 
also, the issues were simple and limited to two cotmtries. 

The Congress of Vienna, convened to arrange the map of 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars, took a year for its delib- 
erations, and the conferees had only kings and emperors 
to satisfy. We see, therefore, that the delegates now at 
Paris have not been unreasonably slow in their work, con- 
sidering the great detail and the many conflicting interests 
they have to settle and agree upon. 



RUSSIA, FRANCE, DANZIG ^ 

One may admit that a great mistake was made in not 
sending large armies to Archangel and Vladivostok to es- 
tablish an Eastern front in Russia during the war. Had 
this been done, Bolshevism could have been then repressed 
and an opportunity for a Russian constituent assembly and 
popular government could have been secured. But that is 

* Article in Public Ledger Apr. 7, 1919. 
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past history and the conference at Paris is dealing with 
present conditions. One of these is the difficulty of main- 
taining large armies at this juncture to enter upon a mili- 
tary crusade against Bolshevism in Russia. All the Allies 
hope to do is to prevent its spread into other countries. It 
will probably bum itself out in Russia because of its un- 
fulfilled and impossible promises. 

The issue with France as to proper provisions for her 
safety is not by any means so clear as these cocksure 
statesmen and correspondents would have their readers 
believe. 

• ••••••• 

The razing of fortresses on the German front, the en- 
forced limit of German armament, the restriction upon Ger- 
man conscription, the appropriation of the German navy, 
the taking over of German guns and the united power of 
the League of Nations to defend France and restrain Ger- 
many will in the long run be far better protection to French 
territory and independence than what France now seeks at 
the instance of her military strategists. 

The hesitation over Danzig is regarded as another damn- 
ing proof of a weak yielding to German truculence. Dan- 
zig is a German city. The people object to Polish sov- 
ereignty. It is the only practical port of access to the 
sea for Poland. Can it be made a free port for full use 
by Poland without complete sovereignty? This is being 
argued in the conference. It is not a question which an- 
swers itself. One may differ with the statesmen, corres- 
pondents and critics and still not be guilty of l>asely betray- 
ing Poland or truckling to Germany. A similar question 
is presented, as to Fiume, between the Italians and the 
Jugo-Slavs. 
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such a view, which rested on the importance of having peace 
come at once without delaying it for the sake of framing a 
league of nations covenant, ceases to apply when the peace 
treaty has been signed, with the League of Nations Cov- 
enant as a part of it, and indeed as an indispensable con- 
dition to its eff^ive enforcement. The Round Robin 
Senators may well say that the second objection is removed, 
because now to insist upon opposing or amending the League, 
which is web and woof of the peace treaty submitted to 
them, is to postpone peace rather than to expedite it. 



GUARANTIES OF ART. X ^ 

It has been suggested that this Article X is in the interest 
of Great Britain, that it is designed to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity of her far-flung empire through the aid of 
the United States and other countries. There is no founda- 
tion for such a suggestion. Can any one point out in the 
history of the last fifty years any war against Great Britain 
by a foreign country to take away territory from her ? No ; 
war of that sort is not ordinarily begun against a nation 
as powerful as Great Britain. Wars are begun as Austria 
began the war against Servia, namely, because Servia was 
a weak nation and Austria a strong one ; and this guaranty 
is for the benefit of the weaker nations whom it is to our in- 
terest to protect against a war of conquest that will ulti- 
mately involve the world, as the attack upon Servia did. 

Another objection made to this Article is that if Ireland 
were to rebel against England and seek to establish her- 

1 From an address at Kansas City, April 19, igig. 
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self as an independent republic, England could invite, under 
this Article X, the other nations of the world to assist her 
in suppressing the rebellion. This is utterly unfounded, be- 
cause Article X is only an undertaking to preserve territorial 
integrity and political independence against external aggres- 
sion. Nations must take care of their own revolutions, and, 
if their conduct of government is such that revolutions 
occur and new nations are established out of old ones, there 
is nothing in Article X to prevent this happening. 



RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL FREEDOM ^ 

News comes from Paris that the effort of a committee 
of the Jews to secure, in the constitution of the League, 
a declaration in favor of religious tolerance and the means 
of securing it has failed. This is not accurate. There is 
in the League Covenant a provision that in all countries 
which are to be governed by a mandatory of the League, 
the charter, under which the mandatory acts, shall require 
protection of religious freedom. This provision will apply 
in Constantinople, in Palestine, in Syria, in Armenia, in 
Mesopotamia and in the former colonies of Germany in 
Africa and the Pacific. 

The Executive Council may add to such general provi- 
sions detailed guaranties and machinery to make the general 
declaration effective. The mandatories have to render 
yearly reports of their stewardship, so that violations of 
such guaranties may be brought before the organs of the 
League for remedy. 

1 Article in Public Ledger Apr. 24, 1919. 
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The failure of the application for a general declaration 
in respect to freedom of religion was doubtless due to the 
sensitiveness of the British colonies and. indeed, of the 
United States, toward the attempt of Japan to obtain a 
declaration in favor of social equality and against racial 
discrimination in any state of the League. The American 
representatives probably felt that such a declaration, however 
neutral in its effect in this country because our Constitution 
secures the equal protection of the law to all, would be suc- 
cessfully used to defeat the ratification of the League Cov- 
enant as part of the treaty. They were therefore obliged 
to sacrifice the clause securing religious tolerance. 

But there still remains an opportunity to achieve every 
useful and practical end in regard to religious freedom. 
There exists no danger of pogroms and oppressive laws 
against the Jews in the United States or Britain or France 
or Italy. It exists only in certain states like Poland, 
Rumania, the Ukraine and possibly in the Czecho-Slav and 
Jugo-Slav countries. Of these, Rumania is the chief of- 
fender. Poland, under Paderewski, also shows obduracy in 
the matter. All these states are, so to speak, children of the 
League ; they may well be required, as a condition of their 
national independence and the protection they are to en- 
joy from the League, to give pledges against racial and 
religious discrimination in their laws and in favor of com- 
plete religious freedom. Means should be retained by the 
League to enforce the pledges. 

Pledges were required by the Congress of Berlin in 1879 
from Bulgaria, Servia and Rumania that their fundamental 
laws would put Jews on an equality with all other citizens 
and protect them in the exercise of their religion. Bulgaria 
and Servia faithfully complied, but Rumania deliberately 
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understood that Italy was bound to lend her aid to Austria 
and Germany in case of a defensive war. Italy positively 
insisted that this was not such a war, and so maintained 
her neutrality for a time. Then she was induced by 
promises of the Entente Allies (Great Britain, France and 
Russia) to declare war on Austria and subsequently on 
Germany. Her course was criticized as one wholly in- 
fluenced by greed of territory. The treaty by which she 
became an ally of France and Great Britain was secret, 
but enough was known to enable Italy's critics to aver that 
it was the consummation of a successful bid. Italy's de- 
fenders met these attacks by showing that she was entitled 
under the treaty of the Triple Alliance to be consulted be- 
fore Austria attacked Serbia, and by revealing the bad faith 
of Germany and Austria in Italy's war with Turkey and 
their secret aid to the Sultan. This aroused sympathy with 
Italy, and it was assumed that the heart cry of the Irre- 
dentists for a restoration of Italy's territory everywhere had 
been satisfied by an agreement that Trentino and Trieste 
should become hers. 

It now appears that the Dalmatian coast was also included 
in territory promised to Italy. As to Fiume, Italians per- 
haps form a majority of the inhabitants, but it is, and has 
been for years, a Croatian city. It is, and has been always, 
the port by which the solidly Slav population in the country 
behind the city reach the sea. 

Italy seeks to push the principle of self-determination too 
far. The unit of population in which the majority is to 
determine the nation's control should include the back 
country with which the port is united. 

Unless some explanation is given, Italy's insistence will 
tend to revive the charge that greed was her chief motive 
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in this war. Our entrance into the war was accompanied 
by a declaration in favor of only just restitution of ter- 
ritory and upon the assumption, often stated, that it was not 
a war of conquest by the Allies. The terms of the armistice 
followed these lines. 

If the facts are correctly stated, the public opinion of the 
United States and the disinterested world will sustain the 
President in resisting Italy's determination to take over 
Fiume and close Croatian access to the sea. The question 
is one of Italian politics. Italy has taken possession of 
Flume with the strong hand of conqueror against the 
Croatians. Orlando may lose power in the Italian Parlia- 
ment if he fails to stand by the Italian claim. Sonnino, 
his colleague at the conference and his associate as premier, 
is rigid and vmcompromising. He would probably resist 
Orlando if the latter yielded. The situation is therefore 
acute. But can Italy afford to break, on such an issue, 
with the conference? One would think not. The Presi- 
dent would seem to be clearly right in maintaining that at 
least Fiume be made a free port for Croatia as Danzig is 
to be for Poland. If Italy's wish were to prevail, the set- 
tlement, with palpable injustice in it, would create a sense 
of wrong among the Jugo-Slavs that would return to plague 
Italy when most inconvenient. 



ANALYSIS OF THE LEAGUE COVENANT 

AS AMENDED 1 

The amendments to the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions adopted in Paris on Monday will bear careful study, 

* Article in Public Ledger Apr. 30, 1919. 
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and perhaps it is unwise hastily to express a confident 
opinion. But several readings suggest the following com- 
ment: 

In the first place, the language and arrangement of the 
articles have been gfreatly improved. The use of different 
terms to mean the same thing, which tended to prevent an 
easy reading of the document, has been largely corrected. 
Provisions having immediate relation to one another have 
been assembled where they belong, avoiding application of 
them to subjects or countries which they were not intended 
to affect. Then names, misleading or clumsy, have been 
changed. The Executive Council, which was and is not 
executive but advisory, has become the Council. The Body 
of Delegates has become the Assembly, a much more suit- 
able term. 

Second, rules of construction that ought to have ob- 
tained in interpreting the original Covenant are now made 
express and relieve the real doubts of friends and supporters 
of the League. The most important of these, perhaps, is 
the privilege specifically reserved to any member of the 
League to withdraw from it after two years' notice and 
after a compliance with its obligation under international 
law and under the League Covenant incurred before with- 
drawal. This gives any nation an opportunity to test the 
operation of the League and its usefulness and to avoid 
undue and unreasonable danger or burden in the future 
which actual trial may develop. Moreover, taken with the 
power of amendment which can be effected by a unanimous 
vote of the nine countries whose representatives compose the 
Council and by a majority of the members of the League, 
there is ample opportunity for such a country as the United 
States to secure a revision of the Covenant and a reexami- 
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is addressed. The plan would certainly mark the limit of 
the obligation of the nations to whom it is presented. The 
United States will have a representative on the Council, 
whose vote must approve the plan before its presentation. 
Is it likely, then, that the plan will be unreasonable in pro- 
posing an undue share of the League's work to the United 
States? May we not be sure that what is to be done will 
be apportioned according to the convenience and natural 
interest of the members of the League, because it must in ef- 
fect be by mutual agreement? 

It is now made clear that under Article VIII the limit 
of armament for each country, under a general plan of 
reduction proposed by the Council, is only to be adopted 
and made binding as a covenant for each member of the 
League after its full examination and acceptance by that 
member. Moreover, there is to be a reexamination of the 
plan and the limits every ten years, and meantime a specific 
limit may be increased by consent of the Council. 

It is now made an express provision that only nations who 
choose to accept the duty may be made mandatories of the 
League. This removes another objection that was strongly 
pressed. We do not have to take charge of Constantinople 
or Armenia unless we choose to do so. 

One important change made by addition is the result of 
Mr. Root's constructive criticism. Mr. Root thought, and 
all who supported the plan of the League to Enforce Peace 
agreed with him, that the provision for arbitration ought 
to have required arbitration in justiciable issues, and he de- 
fined what he thought was clearly within the meaning of 
that term. By the present Article XIII the members agree 
to submit to arbitration any dispute which they recognize as 
suitable for arbitration. The Covenant then declares dis- 
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tlement in the first report of the Covenant, which met Mr. 
Root's unqualified approval, has not been changed, except 
that the unanimity required for an effective recommendation 
by the Body of Delegates is now made unanimity by coun- 
tries represented in the Council and a majority of the As- 
sembly, a change which makes for effectiveness. Another 
important change is the addition of Article XXI, as fol- 
lows: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the 
maintenance of peace 

This meets two of Mr. Root's criticisms in full. First, 
it removes all doubt that all present arbitration treaties are 
to stand and bind the parties to them whether members of 
the League or not, and relieves those who were concerned 
lest progress toward peace by arbitration already made 
might be lost. 

Second, it not only enables the United States to maintain 
the Monroe Doctrine, which was all that friends of that 
doctrine asked, but it recognizes it as a regional understand- 
ing for the securing of international peace. Never before 
in our history has the world set its approval upon the doc- 
trine as in this Covenant. It is really a great triumph for 
the supporters of the doctrine. It is not only a reservation 
in favor of the United States asserting it, but it is an af- 
firmative declaration of its conventional character and of its 
value in securing international peace. 

The exclusion of immigration and tariff and other in- 
ternal and domestic questions is secured by the following: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them and 
is found by the Council to arise out of a matter which by inter- 
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gations the United States can be forced into many wars 
and burdensome expeditions to protect countries in which 
it has no legitimate interests. This objection will not bear 
examination. If Germany were to organize another con- 
piracy against the world, or if she and her old allies, to- 
gether with Russia, were to organize a militant campaign 
for Bolshevism against the world, we should wish to do 
our share in fighting her, and in doing so quickly. If a 
stronger nation were to attack a weaker nation, a member 
of the League, our immediate and selfish interest in the 
matter would be determined by the question whether it would 
develop into a world war and so drag us in. But we are 
interested as a member of the family of nations in main- 
taining international justice in the interest of international 
peace everywhere, and we should share the responsibility 
and burden. It was a mixture of all these motives which 
carried us into this war and we accepted as a slogan the 
cry: " The world must be made safe for democracy. We 
make this war to secure the liberty and independence of 
nations against the doctrine that * might makes right.' " 
This is all that Article X proposes. It is an answer to 
Germany's assertion of her right of conquest. It organizes 
the powers of the world to maintain the international com- 
mandment, " Thou shalt not steal." 

To what extent will it involye us in war? Little, if any. 
In the first place, the universal boycott, first to be applied, 
will impose upon most nations such a withering isolation and 
starvation that in most cases it will be effective. In the 
second place, we will not be drawn into any war in which it 
will not be reasonable and convenient for us to render ef- 
ficient aid, because the plan of the Council must be approved 
by our representative, as already explained. 
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In the third place, the threat of the universal boycott and 
the union of overwhelming forces of the members of the 
League, if need be, will hold every nation from violating 
Article X and Articles XII, XIII and XV, unless there is a 
world conspiracy, as in this war, in which case the earlier 
we get into the war the better. 

The warning effect of such a threat from a combination 
of nations, like those in the League, is shown conclusively 
in the maintenance of our Monroe Doctrine. The doctrine 
was announced in 1823. Its declaration was deprecated by 
American statesmen because it would involve us in con- 
tinual friction and war. It was directed against most 
powerful European nations. Yet we have maintained it 
inviolate without firing a shot or losing a soldier for now 
near a century. Article X merely extends the same pro- 
tection to the weaker nations of the world which we gave 
to the weaker nations of this hemisphere against the greed 
of non- American nations. If our declaration accomplished 
this much, how much more can we count upon the effective- 
ness of the declaration of a powerful world-league of nations 
as a restraint upon a would-be bully and robber of a small 
nation ! 



CORRESPONDENCE 

The following correspondence is published with the con-* 
sent of President Wilson. 

Washington, Tuesday, March 18, 191 9. 

Personal. 

Dear Mr. Tumulty: 

I enclose a memorandum note to the President that is 
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probably superfluous, but may contain a suggestion. Do 
with the note as you choose — for the next ten days, the 
situation in Paris will be crucial and critical. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. H. Taft. 
Hon, Joseph P. Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C. 
931 Southern Building, 
March 18, 1919. 
Mr. President: 

If you bring back the treaty with the League of Nations 
in it, make more specific reservation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
fix a term for duration of the League and the limit of arma- 
ment, require expressly unanimity of action in Executive 
Council and Body of Delegates, and add to Article XV a 
provision that, where the Executive Council of the Body 
of Delegates finds the difference to grow out of an exclu- 
sively domestic policy, it shall recommend no settlement, 
the ground will be completely cut from under the opponents 
of the League in the Senate. Addition to Article XV will 
answer objection as to Japanese immigration as w^ell as 
tariffs under Article XXI. Reservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine might be as follows : 

Any American State or States may protect the integrity 
of American territory and the independence of the govern- 
ment whose territory it is, whether a member of the League 
or not, and may, in the interests of American peace, object 
to and prevent the further transfer of American territory 
or sovereignty to any European or non-American power. 
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Monroe Doctrine reservation alone would probably carry 
the treaty but others would make it certain. 

Wm. H. Taft. 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
Paris, France. Augusta, Georgia. 

March 19, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Tumulty: 

Gus Karger has telegraphed me that the President will 
welcome any suggestions, and the sooner the better. I have 
thought perhaps it might help more if I was somewhat more 
specific than I was in the memorandum note I sent you yester- 
day, and I therefore enclose another memorandtun for 
such action as you deem wise. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. H. Taft. 
Hon. Joseph P. Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President, 
Washington, D. C. 

Augusta, Ga., March 19th, 1919. 
Memorandum for the President: 
From William H. Taft. 

Duration of the Covenant 

Add to the Preamble the following: 

" from the obligations of which any member of the 
League may withdraw after July i, 1929, by two years' 
notice in writing, duly filed with the Secretary General of 
the League." 

Explanation. 

I have no doubt that the construction put upon the agree- 
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tnent would be what I understand the President has already 
said it should be, namely that any nation may withdraw 
from it upon reasonable notice, which perhaps would be a 
year. I think, however, it might strengthen the G>venant 
if there was a fixed duration. It would completely remove 
the objection that it is perpetual in its operation. 

Duration of Armament Limit 

Add to the first paragraph of Article VIII, the following : 
'' At the end of every five years, such limits of armament 
for the several governments shall be reexamined by the Exe- 
cutive Covoidl, and agreed upon by them as in the first in- 
stance.'' 

Explanation 

The duration of the obligation to limit armament, which 
now may only be changed by consent of the Executive 
Council, has come in for criticism. I should think this 
might be thus avoided, without in any way injuring the 
Covenant. Perhaps three years is enough, but I should 
think five years would be better. 

Unanimous action of the Executive Council or Body of 
Delegates 

Insert in Article IV, after the first paragraph, the follow- 
ing: 

" Other action taken or recommendations made by the 
Executive Council or the Body of Delegates shall be by the 
unanimous vote of the countries represented by the members 
or delegates, unless otherwise specifically stated." 

Explanation 

Great objection is made to the power of the Executive 
Coimcil by a majority of the members and the Body of 
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» 

Explanation 

Objection has been made that, under Artide X, European 
governments would come to America with force and be con- 
cerned in matters from which heretofore the United States 
has excluded them. This is not true, because Spain fought 
Chili, in Seward's time, without objection from the United 
States, and so Germany and England instituted a blockade 
against Venezuela in Roosevelt's time. This fear could be 
r^noved, however, by the first of the above paragraphs. 

Paragraph (b) is the Monroe Doctrine pure and simple. 
I forwarded this in my first memorandum. 

It will be observed that Article X only covers the int^- 
rity and independence of members of the League. There 
may be <$ome American countries which are not sufficiently 
responsible to make it wise to invite them into the League. 
This second paragraph covers them. The expression 
" European or non-American " is inserted for the purpose of 
indicating that Great Britain, though it has American 
dominion, is not to acquire further territory or sovereignty. 

Japanese Immigration and Tariffs 

Add to Article XV : 

"If the difference between the parties shall be found by 
this Executive Council or the Body of Delegates to be a 
question which by international law is solely within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction and polity of one of the parties, it shall 
so report and not recommend a settlement of the dispute." 

Explanation 

Objection is made to Article XV that under its terms the 
United States would be bound by unanimous recommenda- 
tion for settlement of a dispute in respect to any issue foreign 
or domestic; that it therefore might be affected seriously 
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^ Please thankfully acknowledge to Mr. Taft his message 
and say that I hope it will be very useful/' 

J. P. Tumulty. 



Augusta, Georgia, 
March 28, 1919. 
Hon. Joseph P. Tumulty, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Venture to suggest to President that failure to reserve 
Monroe Doctrine more specifically, in face of opposition in 
conference, will give great weight to objection that League as 
first reported endangers Doctrine. It will seriously em- 
barrass advocates of League. It will certainly lead to 
Senate amendments embodying Doctrine and other provi- 
sions in form less likely to secure subsequent acquiescence of 
other nations than, proper reservation now. Deem some 
kind of Monroe Doctrine amendment now to Article Ten 
vital to acceptance of League in this country. I say this 
with full realization that complications in conference are 
many and not clearly understood here. A strong and suc- 
cessful stand now will carry the League. 

Wm. H. Taft. 

The White House, Washington, D. C, 

Mar. 31, 1919. 
Hon. Wm. H. Taft, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The President has asked me to thank you for your cable- 
gram about the Monroe Doctrine. 

J. P. Tumulty. 
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New York, N. Y., 
April loth, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Tumulty : 

We are very much troubled over the report that the 
Monroe Doctrine amendment to the Covenant is being op- 
posed by England and Japan. Will you be good enough to 
send the enclosed to the President ? We had a meeting to- 
day of the Executive Committee of the League to Enforce 
Peace, and Dr. Lowell and I, at the instance of the League, 
will be glad to have this matter presented directly to the 
President by cable. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. H. Taft. 
Hon. Joseph P. Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

New York, N. Y., 
April loth, 1919. 
The President, 
Paris. 

Friends of Covenant are seriously alarmed over report 
that no amendment will be made more specifically safeguard- 
ing Monroe Doctrine. At full meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee of League to Enforce Peace, with thirty members 
from eighteen States present, unanimous opinion that, with- 
out such amendment. Republican Senators will certainly 
defeat ratification of treaty because public opinion will sus- 
tain them. With such amendment treaty will be promptly 
ratified. 

WiLUAM H. Taft. 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

Washington 

14 April, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Taft: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the tenth 
instant, and to say that I have transmitted to the President 
by cable the message enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. P. Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President. 
Hon. William H. Taft, 
Washington, D. C. 

William H. Taft 
washington, d. c. 

May Sf 1919- 

My dear Mr. Tumulty : 

I am very much troubled that this conference at Paris was 
unable to adopt a provision in favor of religious freedom 
throughout the world. There is no necessity for such a reso- 
lution in respect to the allied countries, because there is now 
religious freedom there. The acute necessity for it is with 
respect to Poland, Rumania, and those other new States 
carved out of Russia, Austria and Germany. I would like, 
therefore, to have you transmit to the President, as coming 
from me, a cable message of the following purport : 

" The Jews of the United States are greatly disturbed over re- 
liable reports coining to them of continued abuses of their co- 
religionists in Poland, Rumania and in the new Slav States created 
under the auspices of the conference. Is it not possible to im- 
pose on these States, as a condition of their recognition and 
membership in the League, the maintainence of religious free- 
dom under their respective governments? What was done in the 
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Berlin Conference of 1879 ought to be possible in the more 
favorable atmosphere of this conference, with the additional 
securities of performance that the League will give." 

I understand that unless something of this sort is done, 
there will be a strong movement among the Jews to attack 
the League and I do not need to tell you that there are men in 
the Senate who will seize every opportunity of this kind as 
an instnunent to defeat its ratification. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wu-UAM H. Taft. 

Hon. Jos. P. Tumulty, 

Secretary to the President, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 

Washington, 
6 May 1919. 
My dear Mr. Taft : 

Let me acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the fifth 
of May quoting a message regarding religious freedom which 
you wish me to transmit to the President. I am doing so 
to-day by caUe. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. P. Tumulty, 
Secretary to the President 
Hon. William H. Taft, 
931 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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